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H.M.V. issuing in December the umpteenth version 
of the Unfinished Symphony, played by the huge 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and led by 
Stokowski’s galvanic baton. Simultaneously we had 
from the same orchestra and conductor Stokowski’s 
own arrangement of the Féte-Dieu a Seville of Al- 
beniz. I will risk betting that the public response to 
the Unfinished Symphony will be considerably greater 
than to the unknown work. We are getting too com- 
placent about the improvement in taste effected by 
the combination of radio and gramophones. I am 
not trying to say that the Albeniz work is as great a 
work as the Unfinished Symphony, or that it holds 
within itself a comparable vitality, but I am going 
to say that we shall all of us enjoy and appreciate 
the Unfinished Symphony all the more if we some- 
times allow ourselves to give some less familiar work 
areal chance. It is no use demanding why duplica- 
tion and re-duplication and re-duplication again of 
popular works are so prevalent. The answer will be 
found in the sales list. . The recording companies are 
not producing Unfinished Symphonies as a bad habit. 
They are producing them because they sell. It is a 
grave reflection on the taste of the gramophone public 
that, after considerably less than a decade of record- 
ing good music, the public should sit down and 
decline to take the trouble to try novelties, and by 
novelties I do not mean eccentricities. 

Suppose one of the companies records the Triple 
Concerto of Beethoven, which for obvious reasons is 
a work seldom played in the concert hall? How 
many people would respond to that glorious work by 
buying it? The answer is that experiments at thirty 
shillings a time are beyond the scope of the general 
public, and I should accept such an answer without 
further argument if sales-managers did not assure me 
that the public can always find money for what it 
wants. The apathy of dealers is often blamed, but 
what can the dealer do to sell an unfamiliar long 
work? If one of his clients comes into the shop, 




























unbelief. As much faith is demanded from the 
listener as is demanded from the reader, otherwise 
what on earth is the point of somebody like myself 
trying to give advice? It is disheartening for a critic 
who has done all he can to make an attempt to convey 
his own enthusiasm about a record to be told that the 
record has not sold well. If I were often to receive 
letters complaining that I had misled a purchaser, I 
should begin to distrust my own judgment; but, 
during all the time I have been writing about gramo- 
phone records, I have received so few of these letters, 
and so many letters in a contrary sense, thanking me 
for the advice I have given, that I do not feel I am 
out of sympathy with the public taste; and I can 
only attribute the failure of public response to un- 
familiar works to lack of enterprise. 

Brahms used to be an unfamiliar composer for the 
general public, and it was a long time before the 
public could be persuaded to believe that he had 
written anything but two or three Hungarian Dances. 
Now we have half a dozen versions of his first sym- 
phony, a couple of the second one, one of the third, 
and two that I remember of the fourth. We also 
have recordings of the Piano Concerto in B, of the 
Violin Concerto, and of the Violin and ’Cello Con- 
certo. Yet I used to receive letters from enthusiasts 
who had invested in that second symphony published 
by H.M.V., telling me that the writers had bought 
the Symphony on my recommendation, but that they 
were making very heavy weather in their appreciation 
of it. However, having invested a sum of money, 
they wanted to get their money’s worth out of that 
symphony, so they played it over and over again, 
growing to like it. Nowadays a Brahms symphony 
is apparently a safe card to play, if the number of 
duplicated recordings be anything to go by. 

The other day a correspondent wrote that since 
he had grown to like Brahms, he had grown to dis- 
like Wagner, and he asked for an explanation of this. 
The explanation surely is that his intellectual and 
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emotional development has proceeded on lines of 
Brahms rather than on lines of Wagner. 


The object of my musical taste is to preserve as 
much as I can. I may obtain more pleasure from 
Brahms than Wagner, but I always try to keep the 
ability to put myself back into that stage of my 
musical development when I thought Wagner a key 
to the ultimate pleasure music could give. So, too, 
in literature I can always go back and put myself 
in the mood of an earlier stage of taste, when I 
thought Dickens the greatest writer that ever lived, 
for nowadays I can still read any novel of Dickens 
which I read as a boy, though I cannot read for the 
first time now a Dickens novel which I did not 
happen to read when young. Does this apply in 
music? Not to the same extent, because most of our 
changes of musical opinion come from saturation. 
It is unlikely that anybody with a novel of Dickens 
on his shelves will read it as often as he will play 
a symphony of Beethoven in recorded form. Our 
musical library, even if we had every musical work 
written, would still be extremely small compared 
with a library of books, whether in numbers or 
variety. So it is very important to do all we can to 
avoid the risk of saturation. I confess I do find it 
difficult any longer to extract from the Unfinished 
Symphony a sharp pleasure; but I am sure that if 
I leave it alone for another two years I shall go back 
to it again. And if I find that I cannot go back to 
it again, I shall feel that I have lost something of 
real value. 

There are occasions when a work which has been 
recorded over and over again can by a new interpre- 
tation fill one with that first-time careless rapture. 
Such an experience was mine the other day with the 
new Kreutzer Sonata played by Huberman and 
Friedman on four light-blue Columbia discs. When 
I heard the Stokowski Unfinished Symphony I 
thought that it was a very good performance, but I 
did not feel tempted to dig out all my other 
Unfinished Symphonies and play them over to estab- 
lish a comparison. When I heard this new Kreutzer 
Sonata I took out every Kreutzer Sonata I had and 
played them all through twice over, reaching at the 
end a definite conclusion that this latest Kreutzer 
Sonata is by far the best we have, and incidentally 
that the second best is the performance of Cortot 
and Thibaud in an H.M.V. album of red discs. Yet, 
suave and delightful as the Cortot and Thibaud 
version is, it is not what Beethoven meant. ‘This is 
the Jew that Shakespeare drew,’’ Pope is credited 
with having said of Macklin’s Shylock, when for the 
first time Shylock was not played as a low-comedy 
part. The Kreutzer Sonata has come perilously near 
to declining into a drawing-room piece, and it is a 
relief to find a couple of artists like Huberman and 
Friedman who are not afraid to let themselves go. 
At the same time, there is never a moment when we 





suspect that either of them is trying to make us think 
how difficult it all is. Their fire and their fervoy 
convey a sense of ease, and I for one do not mind jp 
the least when some of Huberman’s top notes scrape, 
I feel that he had been sufficiently carried away by 
what he is playing to sacrifice his tone for a moment, 
and it is difficult to persuade a great violinist to 
sacrifice his tone. I should not be surprised to be 
told that Friedman had played one or two wrong 
notes, and I should not feel greatly shocked if he had, 


Perhaps it was the reverential way in which I had 
heard the H.M.V. recording of Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto referred to that led me to expect so 
much. It is surprising what additional flavour a 
recorded work achieves by not being too easy to 
obtain, and when I remember what a remarkable 
service such establishments as E.M.G. Gramophones 
(who sent me the Swiss edition of this Concerto) 
provide, I suppose it is not quite accurate to say 
that recordings published abroad are difficult to 
obtain. However, I think we must admit that a 
Beethoven Concerto which has been ordered from the 
Swiss H.M.V. list acquires a certain extra majesty. 
I was given clearly to understand by the first dis- 
coverers of the Swiss set that this performance by 
Wilhelm Backhaus with Sir Landon Ronald and the 
London Symphony Orchestra was something quite 
unusual in the way of recording; but, now that we 
have it in the English list, I cannot honestly say | 
find any great advance. It is extremely good, from 
the point of view of recording, but I would not say 
that it is better than other piano concertos recorded 
by H.M.V. With the interpretation and performance 
I am frankly disappointed. Beethoven put a very 
great deal of emotion into this Concerto, and I cannot 
feel grateful either to the soloist or to the conductor 
for such an emotional performance. There is 4 
tendency nowadays to compel the artists of the 19th 
Century to conform to the low standards of vitality 
which satisfy this disillusioned age. I am _ not 
accusing Sir Landon Ronald of entering into a con- 
spiracy with the pseudo-stoics of the present, because 
I know nothing is further from his ideas. But I do 
think that a gramophone requires all the passion we 
can give it. Amplifying volume and at the same 
time diminishing life is not an achievement upon 
which the microphone can be congratulated. Some 
time ago Columbia brought out a Chopin Piano 
Concerto played by Marguerite Long and the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra, which expresses the kind of 
life I want to emanate from the gramophone. I find 
that life in the Rachmaninov and the Brahms Piano 
Concertos, both of which were published by H.M.V. 
We have heard long arguments over the Lener Quartet 
and their excessive sentimentalisation, as some call 
it, of chamber music; but the longer I listen to 
records, the more profoundly convinced I become 
that the performance for recording, if it is to live m 
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any real sense of the word, must exceed the academic 
perfection which we should demand from the players 
in person. I find that when I am broadcasting I 
must use far more emotion than when I am speaking 
to an audience in front of me, and I can rely on the 
diminishing and lowering effect of the microphone to 
cancel any excess. 

I find that artists when criticising their own records 
listen, as they should, for imperfection of technique, 
for wrong notes if they be pianists, for flat notes or 
indistinctness of enunciation if they be singers; but 
I do not find them listening for that indefinable some- 
thing which, for want of a better word, I call vitality. 
It was the effort to achieve this vitality which made 
the pre-electrical vocal records so much better than 
anything we have had since. The microphone has 
made singers lazy, because it has made it so much 
easier for a moderate voice to sound like a good voice. 
The remedy for this is not to obtain recordings from 
a performance in front of an audience. My experi- 
ence of radio listening leads me to suppose that little 
is gained by this, indeed that, if anything, more is 
likely to be lost. One gets the impression that one 
is overhearing rather than listening to music. I have 
never heard any speaker who was not speaking 
directly to a radio audience succeed in getting across 
the microphone. 

This Kreutzer Sonata of Columbia and this Fourth 
Piano Concerto of H.M.V. will provide a perfect 
illustration of what I am trying to write about. The 
Kreutzer Sonata has life; the Concerto has not. I 
am prepared to be told by readers that the Concerto 
is much better technically. But it is the effect which 
Huberman and Friedman give of not minding criti- 
cism and of being content to let themselves go in an 
attempt to express what Beethoven wanted to 
express which for me makes their performance of 
inestimably more value than that of Sir Landon 
Ronald and Wilhelm Backhaus. I wish I could 
interest our readers in this problem of conveying life, 
so that we might reach some kind of standard for 
this, and, in reaching a standard, try to reach some 
kind of comprehension of it. In old days, as I have 
once or twice mentioned, the London String Quartet 
recorded with a second viola Mozart’s great Quintet 
in G minor during a daylight air-raid. The result 
was extraordinary. . It would be ridiculous for me or 
for anybody to pretend that the actual record made 
by Columbia of the Mozart Quintet at that date was 
better than the splendid Lener album of the same 
Quintet they gave us the other day; yet the later 
version lacks something which the other possessed. 
Fortunately, we are not likely for some time to get 
any more recordings during daylight air-raids. Still, 
I wish something would compel the microphone to 
record in similar tense circumstances. 

Italian opera singers have a wonderful gift for con- 
veying vitality without the help of an audience. It 
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is difficult when tuning in to the Rome station to say 
whether performers are singing in the studio or 
singing at the opera house—in fact, I have never 
been able to decide until I have heard the applause of 
the audience at the end of an aria. I know that the 
Columbia album of Pagliacci in English has sold many 
more copies than the Columbia album of Rigoletto 
is likely to sell; but the Pagliacci album and the 
Cavalleria Rusticana album are nothing less than 
ridiculous. They are, indeed, performances fit for 
the ears of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and it is impossible to feel the least compassion for 
taxpayers who buy more albums of these operatic 
performances in English than they will buy of those 
in Italian. The best of these English operas is the 
Columbia album of Faust, but a second performance 
of it to which I listened the other day made me realise 
that it only seemed good because it was better than 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana. Between the 
H.M.V. and the Columbia Rigoletto albums it is not 
easy to make up one’s mind. On the whole, I think 
I like the H.M.V. album better, perhaps because I 
expected Stracciari to be something more than he was 
in the chief part. Still, it is difficult to choose 
between them, for both are good; and I cannot help 
wishing that, since we already had a good perform- 
ance of Rigoletto, we had been given a good per- 
formance of some opera which has not been recorded. 
Still, here again, as with more unfamiliar music, the 
problem is the unwillingness of the public to buy the 
novelty. Delightful as it would be to have recorded 
versions of some of the Bellini and Donizetti operas 
now seldom heard in this country, it is impossible 
to pretend that the response would justify the outlay, 
and this refusal of the public to buy anything but 
music with which it is familiar is hampering the 
utility of the gramophone more than anything else. 


Last month I was finding it difficult to choose 
definitely a best soprano record of the year. There 
is no difficulty now, for last month Parlophone pub- 
lished the first record of a young singer called Leila 
Ben Sedira which I have no hesitation in calling the 
best soprano record of the year. Here is a young, 
fresh, lovely voice, full of vitality, yet at the same 
time with perfect control of coloratura. I hope that 
this record of hers in the Bell Song from Lakme will 
be the first of many records. I have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging every reader interested in really 
good soprano singing to secure this latest debutante 
of the Parlophone list. I was told the other day that 
Tauber has made some beautiful records of Schumann 
songs, but of course, in this country, thanks to the 
apathy of the public, we do not get them, because 
Tauber in this country is recognised as the leading 
exponent of modern Austrian light opera. It is all 
very well for idealistic critics to lecture Kreisler and 
Tauber and McCormack for not considering the 
minority, but why should they? A nation gets the 
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rulers it deserves, and the listening public gets the 
music it deserves. Why should an artist display any 
more disinterested idealism than the public for whom 
he is singing? It is cast up as a reproach against 
the artist when he prefers to make money by singing 
songs or playing tunes which are not the best songs 
nor the best tunes. The austere critic has no hesita- 
tion in advising him to forfeit hundreds of pounds, 
yet an individual member of the supposedly apprecia- 
tive public will not expend a few shillings in support 
of a disinterested performance. 

I thought that the Siegfried Idyll on two 12-inch 
light blue Columbia discs played by a Symphony 
Orchestra under Bruno Walter was the most success- 
ful recording that we had had of this so far, and, 
though one might suppose we had had enough 
Siegfried Idylls for the present, I have no doubt that 
there will be a greater response to this than to any new 
work which Columbia might publish for demonstra- 
tion of Bruno Walter’s charm as a conductor. There 
is a perfectly delightful Fra Diavolo Overture in the 
December Columbia list, played by the Milan Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Molajoli. 

From the time I heard Miss Doris Vane’s first 
Vocalion record, which, if I remember rightly, was 
Orpheus and his Lute, I have thought her one of the 
best sopranos singing for the gramophone, and her 
Columbia record last month of the Kerry Dance and 
the pleasant sentimental song called The Songs that 
my Mother sang is perhaps the best she has made us 
vet. 

Another record to notice in the Columbia list is 
Stanley Holloway’s Old Sam with Wolseley Charles 
at the piano. This was originally done with the 
Co-optimists, and as a record it is completely success- 
ful. This goes on the shelf for best comic records. 
The accompaniment of Wolseley Charles is in itself 
a masterpiece. 

I hope I am not prejudiced by the success of Jack 
Hylton’s Prize Competition in THE GraMopHong, but 
I really do think that his last records of medleys are 
by far the best he has made us yet. Mr. Hylton and 
his Band were at one time inclined to be rather too 
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generous with their modern orchestration and syneo. 
pation, but in Memories of Sullivan, Drinking Song, 
and Still More Old Songs, Jack Hylton has relied q 
his own power to infuse vitality without being eithe 
blatant or extravagant. These three discs are quit 
excellent. 

Two other discs in the H.M.V. December list which 
provide perfect interpretations of familiar old son 
are those in which Paul Robeson sings Old Folks at 
Home, Poor Old Joe and Ol’ Man River. I cannot 
imagine their being better done, and Walter Glynne 
gave us one of his best records in December on 4 
10-inch H.M.V. of Eileen Alannah and Come back t 
Erin on the other side. 

I have just had an opportunity of hearing for the 
first time Mr. E. M. Ginn’s Senior Expert, and | 
realise that it will take some time before I can commit 
myself to any expression of opinion about the con- 
parative merits of this and the E.M.G. Mark Ten A 
instrument. My impression is that the treble of the 
Mark Ten A has more quality than the treble of the 
Senior Expert, and that the bass of the Senior Expert 
is slightly better than the bass of the Mark Ten A. 
But this is only a first impression, and I do not feel 
inclined to be positive even of so much. What I do 
feel positive is that both instruments give something 
that no existing electrical instrument can give. One 
of my difficulties in criticising the reproduction of 
any electrical instrument is, as with spiritualism and 
films, it was always better last week than at the 
moment I hear it—there was always a film last week 
which would have converted me—there was always a 
moment last week when the two 7 bi-valve junior 
would have convinced me that acoustical reproduc- 
tion was, in the words of George Robey’s song, “a 
thing of the past, old dear.’? By writing this and 
defying the lightning like Ajax I know I expose 
myself to the thunderbolts of the Jovian Wilson, and 
I await them in the February number. At the 
moment I confess that electrical reproduction fills me 
with an emotion that is not very far removed from 
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IMHOF SERVICE 


is the World’s best Service 


Testimonials from all 


From 
Missouri, U.S.A. 


“Really I cannot express 
my appreciation for the 
treatment you have given 
me. I am frank to say that 
this is very unusual and here 
in America it is simply not 
done. When I think of the 
number of miles that separ- 
ates your firm from me as a 
customer in Kansas City, 
I just have to quit writin 

and simply say that words 
cannot express my admira- 
tion. The service I am 
getting from you is im- 
mensely superior to that I 
am getting from _ the 
American Company. It 
sometimes takes three 
months for me to get records 
from the cAmerican Com- 
pany, while the time would 
be reduced some five 
weeks in dealing with you.” 
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From Switzerland 


“I feel I must write and thank 
you for the gramophone and 
records which I safely received 
in excellent condition, thanks 
to your splendid method of 
packing. I purchased this 
gramophone entirely on your 
recommendation, and I am 
just delighted with it. I was 
very pleased indeed to receive 
the gramophone in absolute 
perfect condition and _ so 
quickly.” 


From Horsham 


* I do sincerely thank you for 
the quite efficient service you 
have tendered to me, living in 
the country, to enable me to 
select records under ideal 
conditions.” 


Throughout the world “ Imhof Service” 
is recognised as supreme. It is prompt, 
willing, and efficient, being backed by 
expert knowledge, unlimited resources, 
and modern organisation. Everything in 


GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS 
AND RADIO 

can be more quickly and more economi- 

cally bought from Imhof House, as the 

letters printed on this page testify— 

letters which are typical of many 


thousands received. 


May we have the pleasure of supplying 


you ? 


over the World 


From Manchester 
“I should like to - 9 my 


appreciation of the great 
courtesy your firm has shown to 
me on the two visits that I paid 
to your establishment, and will 
certainly give you all the per- 
sonal custom and recommend- 
at.on that I possibly can.” 


From Sialkot, Punjab 


“I should like to express my 
appreciation of your prompt 
execution of my first order which 
arrived beautifully packed and 
undamaged. I have already 
recommended you to several of 
my friends, and I believe you 
have already received an order 
from one in the Sikh Pioneers. I 
hope to obtain more orders for 


aif; redlmh Lid 


(Established 1845) 
By cAppointment to H.M. The King of Spain. 


IMHOF HOUSE 


112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1. 


Phone: MUSEUM 5944 (4 lines) 


Tue Greatest Gramornone anp Rapio House ww tae Wort. 


you as I am so delighted 
with your service.” 


From 


Kuala Lumpur 


* The manner in which you 
conduct your business is 
really enterprising, and I 
must express my apprecia- 
tion of the care and trouble 
you have taken in the 
execution of my orders. 
I can truthjully say that 
your service is the best I 
have yet known, and should 
any of my friends wish to 
order a gramophone or 
records from Home, I will, 
without hesitation, recom- 
mend you to him. I very 
much doubt whether such 
courtesies as you have 
shown me can be _ in 
any other firm doing the 
same business.” 
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NEW GOLD LABEL SERIES 
10-inch Long Playing Records 


SAVOY LIGHT OPERA SINGERS AND PLAYERS 
5178 ‘ims MAID OF THE MOUNTAINS Vocal Gems 
(In Two Parts) 
THE DESERT SONG Vocal Excerpts 
5138 (In Two Parts) " 
5148 J MERRIE ENGLAND Vocal Excerpts 
iy (In Two Parts) German 
LILAC TIME Vocal Excerpts 
5133 (In Two Parts) Schubert 
G. H. ELLIOTT (The Original Chocolate Coloured Coon) 
5150 {a STUART MEMORIES Songs-Story 
(In Two Parts) 
JAMES CRAIG (with Orchestral Accompaniment) 
5122{ J ALBERT CHEVALIER MEMORIES 
(In Two Parts) 
SCALA CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
5179 oo AND NEW (A Potpourri of Popular Melodies with Vocal Interludes) 
(In Two Parts) 
THE SCOTTISH MUMMERS 
5180 J SANDY McGREGOR’S WEDDING Descriptive 
l (In Two Parts) 
DOMENICO POSSETTI and his Concert Orchestra 
with C. D. Smart on the Wurlitzer Organ 
5166 OVER THE WAVES—Waltz Rosas 
VIENNA BLOOD (Wiener Bilut)—Waltz J. Strauss 
5167{ ie won BLUE DANUBE—Waltz J. Strauss 
WINE, WOMAN AND SONG—Waltz J. Strauss 
BAND OF H.M. SCOTS’ GUARDS 
(Lieut. H. Dowell, Conductor) Public Hall Recording 
JS MIKADO—Selection Sullivan 
5168} (In Two Parts) 


By a Test Obtainable from KEITH PROWSE 
163 Regent Street, and Dealers Everywhere 


CHROMIC EDISON BELL, LIMITED 
LONDON, S.E.15 
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BURIED TREASURE—V 


By ALEX. McLACHLAN 


(With acknowledgments to the co-operation of H. S. Brown) 


ENTION of Ninon Vallin’s records in my 

M tor article last month reminds me to em- 

phasise the extraordinary wealth of Lieder to 

be found in the Parlophone lists, and in particular 

the offerings of Lotte Lehmann, Emmy Bettendorf, 

Richard Tauber and others of their rank. The first 

named has made a most memorable complete record- 

ing of Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben cycle with 

an instrumental accompaniment (justified by the per- 

s fect taste of its playing), Emmy Bettendorf having 
also recorded six of the same cycle with piano accom- 

paniment. Lotte Lehmann’s version has the benefit 

of more modern recording and also, perhaps, a rather 

subtler interpretative insight on the part of the 

singer, and, take them for all in all, RO20090-8 must 

be four of the choicest records in any Company’s 

catalogue. Chamisso’s poem of love’s awakening, 

consummation and separation by death has kindled 

all that was most tender and romantic in Schumann’s 

genius and it is evident that the singer has, by loving 

study of music and verse, absolutely identified herself 

with the protagonist of these songs. With faultless 
artistry and taste, without one single distortion or 
exaggeration of the beautifully drawn vocal line, she 
yet succeeds beyond all cavil in expressing and con- 
veying every changing emotion, every varied phase 
of these peerless songs. Observe, for instance, with 
what ineffable art the suave beauty of Du Ring an 

meinem Finger becomes suffused with glowing fer- 

vour at the passage beginning ‘‘Ich will ihm dienen,”’ 

and with what winning grace the voice merges the 
melody back into the recurrent opening theme. Note, 
too, the wondrous vocal colouring of such passages 
as “heller, heller nur empor’’ (what an exquisite 
cadence there!) in the first song, “‘wandle, wandle 
deine Bahnen” in the second, and ‘“‘mein goldenes 
Ringelein”’ in the fourth, to select at random a few 
Instances only of the supreme vocal art that is so 
unobtrusively at work here. The Editor once named 
No. 2 of this cycle, the glorious Er, der Herrlichste 
von allen, as his favourite song; for myelf, I think 
I should elect Helft mir, ihr Schwestern as the most 
adorable of the cycle; it has the same perfection of 
form and lyric loveliness, and is charged with the 
Same spirit of rapturous anticipation, as Tennyson’s 
Marrage Morning, and the accompaniment, with its 

joyful gavotte-like figure at the opening leading to 
the stately bridal march, evolved from the vocal 


melody, at the close, is irresistible. And with what 


overwhelming pathos the melody of the first song is 
introduced to serve as epilogue to the last, the heart- 
searching Nun hast du mir. 


A rich vein, to be worked with profit and pleasure, 
is the fine series of Parlophone operatic records, the 
majority sung by foreign artists of international fame 
accompanied by first-class European orchestras. 
Some of the standard records in this series are amaz- 
ing value at 4s. 6d., ranking high alike in musical 
quality and grade of performance. I cite as typical 
examples of two extremely diverse schools, Mar- 
gherita Salvi’s singing of Una voce poco fa on 
E10669, and Gotthelf Pistor’s of the Forging Song 
from Siegfried on E10708. Under Salvi, the first- 
mentioned old war-horse prances and curvets with all 
the freshness and grace of a palfrey, and it is 
astonishing how coloratura justifies itself when 
delivered with this queenly ease and rounded 
musicianship. I can compare this singing of Rossini’s 
brilliant trills and warbles to nothing less high-flown 
and fanciful than a cascade of pearls, and though I 
might perhaps have wished for a trifle more ex- 
pression of the naive happiness of a young demoiselle 
momentarily escaped from leading strings (i.e. a 
more accurate re-creation of the heroine of the opera), 
yet I am not sure that the touch of added dignity, 
which Salvi’s individual reading imparts, does not 
the more surely commend this dise as indispensable 
for one’s permanent library. 

There is no lack of youthful ardour about Pistor’s 
conception of Wagner’s hero; it is indeed sheer zest 
and high spirits which carry this performance 
through, for the orchestra, though splendidly rhyth- 
mical and alert, is less full-blooded than I feel it 
should be, and there is not absent a sense of strain 
about the singer’s higher notes. The disc can well 
bear these slight animadversions, for it affords us a 
joyously lusty and invigorating rendering of two first- 
rate Wagnerian excerpts and, laziest and most 
phlegmatic of Scotsmen though I be, throughout that 
second side sit still I cannot, but am impelled to that 
impatient pacing of the floor popularly supposed to 
be peculiar to the strong silent man in the throes. 

Among Parlophone’s vocal issues, I am not sure 
that E10757 has received anything like the attention 
it should command. It is a record that ought to sell 
copiously for years, for, paired with a truly authorit- 


ative and definitive performance of Handel’s Largo, 
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sung by Maria von Basilides accompanied by organ 
and harps, is a noble and profoundly moving Bach 
aria Komm siisser Tod (‘‘Come sweet death’’), sung 
by the same contralto, the timbre of whose voice is 
extraordinarily rich and sympathetic and, appar- 
ently, uncommonly suitable for recording purposes. 
This is a deeply satisfying record, distilling the true 
spirit of heart’s ease, and is one which you can not 
only eagerly purchase yourself but recommend to old 
hand or tyro alike with complete confidence. The 
Handel tune is a universal possession, of course, but 
the Bach air (which somewhat resembles Handel’s 
in its initial phrase) is much less familiar, though 
once recorded by Lionel Tertis in a viola arrange- 
ment, long ago. 

Welsh, Scottish and Irish traditional songs are all 
well represented in this amazing catalogue, and I 
should like to enlarge on these fascinating sections, 
but there is much else to discuss, and I have an un- 
comfortable feeling that I have already bitten off 
rather more that I can conveniently chew within my 
limited space, and a not altogether pleasurable 
anticipation of being editorially invested with the 
order of the Crayon Bleu for my pains. But I can 
at least ensure mention of E3606 escaping truncation, 
for it received Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s personal 
benediction at its birth. It bears a sincerely felt and 
truly musical version of Will ye no’ come back again 
and a glibly humorous Barrin’ of the door. 

Parlophone’s golden treasury of orchestral music 
forms, however, its crowning glory, and the Company 
is rightly proud of its numerous fine recordings of 
such distinguished bands as the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, the Grand Symphony Orchestra, the 
Concerts Colonne Orchestra of Paris, and the Opéra 
Comique Orchestra, under various conductors of 
European renown. The records of the first-named or- 
chestra (hereinafter called the B.S.O.) are, of course, 
classics of their kind, and in pre-electric days gave us 
the then unique set of Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies, 
of which, at the time of writing, two—the C minor 
and the Eroica—have been electrically re-recorded 
with the most signal success. 

A most interesting set of records were those made 
by the B.S.O. of works by Mascagni, conducted by 
the composer himself. Their issue synchronised 
with the introduction of the improved Parlophone 
electrical recording, so triumphantly sponsored by 
their magnificent and incomparable Mastersingers 
Overture (E10688-4), and these records, perpetuating 
as they do the celebrated composer’s conception of 
some of his own chef d’ceuvres, in manner worthy of 
the occasion, are of great historical interest and 
importance. On R20033-4, Mascagni gives us a 
curiously deliberate, but very musical, version of the 
Introduction to Cavalleria Rusticana, Turiddu inter- 
polating the lovely Siciliana at the appropriate place 
in the middle of things. An anonymous tenor 
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officiates with fervour, but in rather too lachrymo 
a manner. Out, damned sob! The Siciliana, wh 
all is said, remains one of the high lights 

Italian opera and deserves the best of singing; thi 
performance has its points, but the curse of Italia 
tenors is that they will not spare the gulp, which j 
no more a sincere expression of emotion than is th 
whine of the street beggar. There is a genuinel 
passionate outburst of the full orchestra at the clo 
of the Siciliana, and on the third side the orchestr 
resumes the Introduction which proceeds soberly bu 
very melodiously to its conclusion. The string ton 
throughout is a joy—Parlophone ever excels in thi 
respect—and the tone of the brass is uncommonly 
opulent at the climaxes, which are also marked by 
curious stiffening of the rhythm which I find very 
effective. The composer at these points experiences 
again, I fancy, the personal emotion originally 
poured into his music, and that emotion is inevitably 
communicated to the orchestra he is directing and 
reflected by them. On the fourth side is ar 
orchestral transcript of the pretty opening chorus, “M 
Here all is vive la valse et vive la bagatelle; the 


village is en féte, and very gay and animated it ie 
sounds, with its careless swaying dance rhythm, its). eo 


merrily chiming bells and the singing of the birds in|: 
the myrtles. You will find it hard to resist the blithe ‘ 
holiday spirit that invests this record. R20049 gets P 

right off the beaten track, with excerpts from Iris 
and Die Rantzau, post-Cavallerian operas almost 
unknown in this country. The Iris dance boasts 
rather Puccinian attractions. Those long-drawn, 
luscious melodies, that languorous charm, are of the 
very stuff of the early works of the. greater master. 
Most sweetly in this piece sings the oboe for a time, 
yielding its melody later to the vis major of the 
massed strings, whose chorus is enriched by the bells. 
I know nothing of the subject of Iris, but there is a 
something in this music—a slightly coarsened hint he 
of Butterfly perhaps—which suggests an Oriental 


(Italo-oriental) savour. The recording is of the first . 
order. st 
(To be continued.) ° 
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CONFESS to a wholesome dislike of the word 
‘ “ | -pottea,” as applied to music, and I never use it 
a in that connection. The dictionary gives it as 


something ‘‘preserved in a pot or a cask”’; but you 
‘cannot preserve music, properly speaking, in either 
of those vessels. How the French came originally to 
apply the term “‘pot-pourri”’ to a heterogeneous col- 
lection of tunes from an opera I am not altogether 
*|sure. In reality it is not much more appropriate 
*|than the English word, but its use has become 
hallowed by time, and the Dictionnaire National of 
Bescherelle furnishes as among its meanings either a 
‘|“Morceau de musique sur une suite d’airs différents 
et connus,”’ or ‘Chanson dont les couplets sont sur 
différents airs.’’ Here the actual meaning of the 
‘word pourri (i.e., rotten) is obviously not implied at 
‘all, pot-pourri in its literal sense being the term em- 
ployed for a ‘“‘ragoait or stew of different kinds of 
meat, vegetables, etc., seasoned and cooked together, 
and served at table in the pot in which it was 
cooked.’” Anyhow, whether referred to as food or 
music, this is something wholly different from what 
the} We describe in English as a “potted article,”” whether 
_,| purchased at Burgess’s ‘“‘fish-sauce shop,’’ or at 
Jackson’s in Piccadilly. 

he Now the Columbia ‘Portfolio’? of 16 selections 
js, "0m The Mikado, which has called forth these 
prefatory remarks, is something infinitely more im- 
portant and extended than a pot-pourri, without 
al being a reproduction of the complete opera like the 
usual Album. It lies, in fact, rather more than half- 
way between the two, and, from the economical 
standpoint, will probably be welcomed as serving 
pretty well the same purpose as the more expensive 
product. It is effected in a series of six 10-inch 
records, numbered DB821-6, sung by the Columbia 
Light Opera Company and conducted by Mr. Joseph 
Batten. The following is the cast: The Mikado and 
Pooh Bah, Robert Carr; Nanki-Poo, Dan Jones; 
Ko-Ko, Appleton Moore; Pish Tush, Randell Jack- 
son; Yum-Yum, Alice Lilley ; Pitti Sing, Joan Cross ; 
Peep Bo and Katisha, Nellie Walker. 

I have heard too many casts of this most popular 
) — of all the Savoy operas to dare allow myself the in- 
) 





—— eee ey 





dulgence of comparisons; they would carry me too 
far. Neither are they really called for in the present 
instance. Memory and imagination combined can 
very well serve to supply whatever is missing—even 
what a note in the accompanying book of words 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


New ‘“ Mikado” and “ Patience” Recordings: 
The Opera Crisis 
HERMAN KLEIN 


describes as ‘‘Gilbert’s almost immortal wit and 
satire, heightened by the attractive Japanese 
setting.’”’” The Savoy fan of to-day does not look 
for the spirit of an original that he never knew and 
that can never be recaptured. But he can at last sit 
back and listen with pleasure to the liberal allowance 
which he will glean from this series of excerpts, repre- 
senting as it does the absolute pick of Sullivan’s ever- 
fresh, ever-green, ever-fascinating melodies. They 
are melodies so magical in their exhilarating charm 
that they even have the power to defy (where the 
gramophone is concerned) any lapses from the high 
level of vocal intelligence and refinement of phrasing 
which the composer foresaw when writing them and 
insisted upon in person when rehearsing them. That 
was just five-and-forty years ago last March. 

The new Portfolio omits the overture and starts 
with the opening choruses (capitally sung), followed 
by A Wandering Minstrel I, which Mr. Dan Jones 
delivers in plain, matter-of-fact fashion, dwelling 
lovingly upon his vowel tone and quite ignoring the 
consonants. Disc No. 2 is devoted to the Lord High 
Executioner, Mr. Appleton, who exchanges the Welsh 
method for that of the West-countryman, and enun- 
ciates his Gilbertian lines with a clearness and humour 
that fully atone for his dialect. Then arrive the 
Three Little Maids from School, crisp, quaint, and 
sprightly ; after them the duet, Were you not to Ko- 
Ko plighted; and so on to the famous trio anent a 

pestilential prison, with a life-long lock, 

Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp shock, 

From a cheap and chippy chopper on a big black 

block. 

From the second act we have Yum-Yum’s song, 
neatly rendered by Miss Lilley, with, on the same 
disc, the exquisite madrigal, Brightly dawns our 
wedding day, ending merrily ‘‘in tears,’’ as tradition 
rightly demands. The latter, very smoothly sung, is 
succeeded by the patter trio, Here’s a how-d’ye-do! 
and, of course, the Mikado’s popular song with 
chorus about the “‘object all sublime’’ that is to “‘let 
the punishment fit the crime.’’ The rest of. the 
familiar gems follow in due order, all excellently 
recorded, and worthily rounding off a selection that 
gives full prominence to the wealth of ensemble con- 
tained in Sullivan’s sparkling score. 

Patience came after The Pirates of Penzance, four 
years before The Mikado; and when its long run was 
at its height people used to wonder whether a piece 
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that caricatured a passing craze could possibly out- 
live the so-called zsthetic movement which it helped 
to kill. With what success it has done so there is no 
need to tell. The laughter that greets its amusing 
quips at every revival is as loud as the applause 
awakened by the wonderful music whose interest can 
never fade. Small wonder, then, that H.M.V. has 
seen the advisability of re-recording the complete 
opera, to replace the Album which was made before 
the electrical process came in, with Violet Essex, 
Edna Thornton, Nellie Walker, F. Ranalow, George 
Baker, and Peter Dawson for principal singers. It 
may be doubted whether the new cast will be con- 
sidered quite as strong, part for part; but as an en- 
semble it is even better, because it has brought to 
its work the authority and constant co-operation of 
the sempiternal D’Oyly Carte Company, under the 
experienced guidance of Dr. Malcolm Sargent; and 
that, of course, is a combination not to be beaten by 
the finest “‘scratch’’ team ever put together. Here 
is the distribution : Col. Calverley, Darrell Fancourt ; 
Major Murgatroyd, Martin Green; Lieut. the Duke 
of Dunstable, Derek Oldham; Reginald Bunthorne, 
George Baker; Archibald Grosvenor, Leslie Rands; 
Lady Angela, Nellie Briercliffe; Lady Saphir, Mar- 
jorie Eyre; Lady Ella, Rita Mackay; Lady Jane, 
Bertha Lewis; Patience, Winifred Lawson. The 


Album consists of ten 12-inch records, numbered 


D1909 to D1918. 


It may go without saying that the technique of the 
recording shows an incomparable advance upon that 
of the ten-year-old series that preceded it. The 
delicacy and refinement of the instrumentation stand 
clearly forth all through, together, I am glad to 
say, with a precision of execution and accuracy of 
tempi that the careful Francois Cellier would 
assuredly have approved. Another welcome feature 
is the quality of the choral tone, alike in girls and 
men ; for I can fairly say that it is quite up to the best 
Savoy standard, new as well as old. Neither is 
rhythm or spirit lacking, while the words of the 
*“*twenty love-sick maidens’’ impinge upon the ear as 
incisively as those of the ‘“‘heavy dragoons.’’ Of the 
principals, Mr. Baker and Miss Lewis strike me as 
carrying on the true traditions most faithfully. It is 
better under these conditions to listen to a Reginald 
Bunthorne, who can sing as well as he acts, than 
merely to have a good comedian in the part of the 
“*fleshly poet.’’ If, as a gramophile, I had to choose 
between the late George Grossmith, Sir Henry Lytton, 
and Mr. George Baker, I would not hesitate to take 
the last-named. He is an accomplished vocalist, and 
knows how to sing his music, besides lending it the 
necessary character and touches of humour. His 
patter is superb because, no matter what the speed, 
every syllable comes out as clear and neat as if he 
were talking. This, too, is where he surpasses that 
clever artist, Mr. Darrell Fancourt, whose method is 


—.. 


too explosive for microphonic purposes, and he js 
consequently indistinct. On the other hand, Miss 
Bertha Lewis, with her imperturbable sostenuto and 
pellucid enunciation, offers a model that the whole 
company might profit by imitating in the more sedate 
passages of the opera. To some extent Miss Brier. 
cliffe seems to achieve this; but the tones of Miss 
Lawson’s thin soprano voice only grow more acidu- 
lated as time goes on, and her recording timbre, 
which may recommend itself to some judges on 
account of its penetrating quality, sounds to my ears 
so pinched as to be at times positively unpleasant, 
In the theatre it is certainly less so, thus proving 
that a singer of this type has little reason to be 
grateful to the amplifier. On the whole, however, it 
must be allowed that the last-named, whether instrv- 
ment or individual, has obtruded only to an in- 
finitesimal degree in the making of this admirable 
version of Patience. 


The Opera Crisis 


At the moment of writing it looks as thougi: the 
proposed amalgamation would definitely fall through ; 
the Covent Garden Syndicate pulling one way, Sir 
Thomas Beecham with his League of Opera the other. 
In spite of political opposition, the subsidy will 
probably be granted, and the public will benefit by 
it, as should also the B.B.C. in the end. One good 
result will be a long season of Opera in English at 
Covent Garden during the autumn of 1931; another, 
I hope, an understanding between the Syndicate and 
the Carl Rosa Company for organising their provincial 
tours in such a way that they do not ¢lash. To con- 
trive this, the visits to the big towns must be fairly 
apportioned ; while the Carl Rosa management must 
be granted an annual sum out of the subsidy, other- 
wise it will go to pieces, which no one ought to desire. 

I do not pretend to foreshadow the ultimate atti- 
tude of Parliament towards Mr. Snowden’s project 
for helping opera in this country, though I cannot 
help wishing that it had been brought forward in a 
less happy-go-lucky, piecemeal fashion. Nor can | 
agree with Sir Alfred Butt’s economic view of the 
question or his aspersions upon the operatic tastes of 
the British public, which have nothing to do with 
their alleged love of musical comedy or their passion 
for pastimes. Instead of discussing these matters in 
the papers, Sir Alfred would be doing his metro- 
politan constituents a greater service if he were 
seriously to consider the possibility of providing the 
League of Opera with a home for six months i 
the year. Would Sir Thomas Beecham be ready to 
pay a fair rental for Drury Lane if he could get it? 
If not there, or at a theatre like the Palladium, I do 
not see much chance of the League getting a show i 
London for a long while yet. 

Herman Kein. 
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FOREIGN 
RECORDINGS 


Ondeniably the finest 
Collection in the country 








BRAHMS STRAUSS 


3 Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. go. Suite—“ The Perfect Gentleman.” 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Dr. 
Clemens Krauss. H.M.V. 12-in. R. Strauss. Polydor 12-in. 


G 293-6 each 4/6 P 364-8 each 6/6 


BEETHOVEN STRAWINSKY 
Sonata in G major, Op. 30 No. 3. ss Ae - : 
Fritz Kreisler (Violin) and Sergei Song of the Nightingale —Suite. 
Rachmaninoff (Piano). H.M.V. 12-in. Chinese March. 
G 308-9 each 8/6 London Symphony Orchestra under Albert 
Coates. H.M.V. 12-in. 


DVORAK = ” 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 95. 
Philadelphis Symphony Ovchesive me SCHUBERT 
Dr. Stokowski. H.M.V. 12-in. Duo for Violin and Piano in A major. 
G 332-6 each 6/6 Op. 162. 
Fritz Kreisler (Violin) and _ Sergei 
GRANADOS Rachmaninoff (Piano). 


“* Goyescas””—"‘ The Lover and the H.M.V. t2-in. G 310-2 each 8/6 


Nightingale.” TCHAIKOWSK Y 


CHOPIN Symphony No. 6 in B minor. “ Pathetique.” 
Mazurka in C minor. Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Arthur Rubinstein (“ Bechstein ” Grand). Koussevitsky. H.M.V. 12-in. 
H.M.V. 12-in. G 240 8/6 G 282-6 each 6/6 


HAYDN WOLF, Hugo 
Symphony No. 6 in G major. Der Rattenf anger. Auftrag. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra under Heinrich Rehkemper with Piano 

Koussevitsky. H.M.V.  12-in. accompaniment. Polydor 10-in. 


“G 329-30-1 each 6/6 P.X. 39 3/- 





MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to every order going through the post. Customers can 
be assured 0. receiving new records. Our Monthly Foreign Record List is now issued in a new 
form, containing a supplementary list of all foreign records issued to dite. If your name is not 
already on our Mailing List, write now for this new list and ail future issues. 
We hold tuli stocks ot Columbia, Decca, H.M.V. and Parlophone Records, and full range of 
instruments by the finest makers 


MINGTON VAN WWCK 


42/3, CRANBOURN STREET. [ip 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, w.c.2 








GERRARD 1171. re 








Open 9.30 to 7.30 every day, except Thursday 9.30 to 1.0 p.m. 
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Rubinstein plays—La Cathedral ; engloutie, . ae ” “ys 

Prelude No. 10 (Debussy) — Capriccio in B - ° a ag Ever Green”—Medley. —_ 3609, 3h 

Minor (Brahms). DB1258, 8/6 Y- , B3689, 

Vocal Instrumental he 

Elisabeth Rethberg Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 

The King of Thule— The Jewel Song (“Faust”). > DB1456, 8/6 Waltz from First Suite (Arensky)— ; B3634, 

(In French) Slavonic Dance, No. 15 (Dvordk) 

Westminster Abbey Special Choir \ G. D. Cunningham 

Blessed City (Bairsion) C2006, 4/6 Se the — of A G de M Palace, "oo C2085, 
rgan Sonata in st Movement) (Elgar) 

Nelle Welece = B3683, 3/- Gladys Watkins 

Cuckoo — Mother's Pie Crust Wellington (New Zealand) War Memorial Carillon 

Lennington H. Shewell Recorded in Hyde Park. : B366l, 

Lover, come back to me—Dancing with tears in B3626, 3/- Drink to me only with thine eyes — Love's old 

my eyes sweet song 

Lipscomb and Field Jesse Crawford (Cinema Organ) } B3681 

Tit for Tat (The Dentist in the Barber's Chair) — B3650, 3/- Little white lies — Confessin’ 

(The Barber in the Dentist's Chair) 

Bebe Daniels Orchestral 







Night Winds (Film, ‘‘ Love Comes Along”) and 
Grace Hayes 

My future just passed (Film, “ Safety in Numbers"’) 
Gene Austin 

Nobody cares if I'm blue (Film, “Bright Lights”) and 
Aileen Stanley Wasn't it nice? 


New York. (Conducted by Mengelbzrg). os ae 
Symphony No. 1, in C Major, Op. 21 (Beethoven). (°"Aibum 
Automatic Couplings D7268 to D7271 


£1:6: 
Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden C1948 - 


B3678, 3/- Philharmonic -Symphony Orchestra of ee 
B3690, 3/- 


Sn en es ON ee eee’ SS nw 


(Conducted by John Barbirolli) 4/6 ead 
Lilian Davies : Ballet Russe (Luigini) " 
The Shadow of a Rose — The sunshine of your B3599, 3/- Marek Weber and His Orchestra 
smile Old Vienna (Gems from Lanner's Waltzes) — C1941, 
Light Opera Company C2090, 4/6 Amorettantanze— Waltz 
Medley of Leslie Stuart's Songs New Light Symphony Orchestra 

Metaxa B3693, 3/- (Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargeat) C2002, 

A little love, a little kiss—Little Star (Estrellita) Handel in the Strand—Mock Morris (Grainger) 
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SR a SP aac, ne ee So 
Peter Dawson’s New Record. The Menin Paul Robeson sings—Mammy is gone — High 
Gate—The Blind Ploughman. B3691, 3/- Water. B3663, 3/- 


hestra!—continued. 

Mayfair Orchestra C2084, 4/6 p A T { E N of F 

t Day" —“ M Carlo "—Selecti : 
ation ity Orehe Utre cay recorded in complete form under the 


onal Novelty Orchestra 
' bis : : personal supervision of Rupert D’Oyly Carte. 
Dance — The Daughter of Rosie O’Grady B3692, 3/- Charsctere anit Malehns 


liz 
CoLoneL CALVERLEY j s nf DARRELL FancourtT 





Major MurGatroypD Martyn GREEN 


Ligut. THe Duke oF DunsTABLE Derex OLDHAM 


nce 
ReGinaLp Buntuorne (a Fleshl. Grorce Baker 


Hylton and His Orchestra 
A G (an Idyli * ) L R 

ond the blue horizon — Give me a moment, B5924, 3/- Tue Lape Axons) er Natius BRinncLi¥¥E 
- . aa ” ¢ Lapy S i Y 
bite werd, you are the melody There’ HEE GE | totem te | 
hething about an old-fashioned girl (Both es 

“Just Imagine ’’) 

Club Kings } 
ah’s Holiday — Whispering 
o> Reisman and His Orchestra ¢ | 


eer up and 


Azpiazu and His Havana Casino Orch. eaten 
careful with those eyes 
oy Shield and the Hollywood von B5941, 3/- is _ ers 


i fashioned song of love—Sing Song Girl 

> Hawaiian Orchestra 
: little street in Honolulu — All through the ; 
ght 


d Fiorito and His Orchestra 
é¢ more Waltz and 
y Johnson and His Orchestra B5932, 3/- 


b learni lot fi Film, 
ove in he — a ee The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, VW. 1 i — 


Tue Lapy Jane Bertnua Lewis 

B5928, 3/- Patience (a Dairy Maid) WIniFRED Lawson 

Chorus of Rapturous Maidens and Officers of Dragoon Guards, 
Conducted by Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT. 


B5913, 3/- On ten records. Nos. D1909-D1918, 6/6 each 
or Complete in Album (Series No. 106) £3:5:0 











B5930, 3/- 
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Messrs. ENG Hand-Made Gramophones, Ltd. 10 
ll, Grape Street, 12 
London, ¥.C.2- 30 








Dear Strs, 
I have now gtven the Mark 10a, whitch you 


recently converted for me, a thorough trial and after 
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SOME MORE GAELIC SONGS 


(Continued from page 326) 


—_— 


By LADY ELSPETH CAMPBELL 


HE choir version of Gradh geal mo chridh, 
although it is beautifully sung, gives me no 
pleasure, for I dislike complicated arrange- 
ments of simple songs, and I think that when 
a man bemoans his loneliness when parted from 
his true love, it is difficult for him to convey 
the impression of that loneliness by singing in 
achoir! However, nothing could be more delightful 
than the other side of this record (Col. DB202), 
Than Samhradh air tighinn. I listened to it 
first as the leaves were whirling off the trees. 
It comforts me and tells me that Summer is coming, 
and I am grateful. The other record by this 
choir (Col. DB201) is of two very personal songs, 
such as I would much prefer to hear as solos, Fonn 
mo leannain (‘‘A Song to my Sweetheart’’) and 
Mo Shuil a ’dheigh (‘‘My eye is longing after Thee’’). 
This latter song is the lament of an old gentlemen 
whose lady love has eloped with a young man (Brian 
Og). The old gentleman bemoans the fact that he is 
too feeble to challenge, fight and kill his younger 
rival. Surely such words are somewhat unsuitable for 
the singing of a choir composed of lusty young men 
and maidens! I have a very interesting Phoenix 
record of this song, made more than a quarter of a 
century ago, the artist being a nameless Gaelic tenor, 
but I think that I recognise the voice of Mr. Roderick 
MacLeod. He sings a most beautiful old melody 
that really suits the words. Now, as the choir 
warbles a modern tune, why not get some poet to 
write new words for this pretty modern tune that 
would be suitable for choir singing? It would be 
well worth the trouble. 

I like the voice of Mr. Stewart MacInnes, but I 
wish that in An cluinn thu mi mo nighean donn 
(“O listen to me, my brown-haired maid’’) he would 
sound a little less domineering. He orders his sweet- 
heart to listen to him, and evidently feels quite 
certain that she will obey! I should prefer him to 
plead with the lady. I say nothing about the other 
side as I happen to dislike the song, but some people 
must like it, as I often have to listen to it. 

Mr. Bannerman’s record of Falbh an posaidh 
piuthair Ian bhan is amusing and well sung, and 
the other side is equally good (Col. 194). I only heard 
a few bars of Mr. Bannerman’s other record, for the 
copy I heard looked rather rubbed and warped, so I 
did not keep it. I remember Mr. Bannerman’s splen- 
did singing of Brataichean na Feinne when he won 
the gold medal at the “Mod” in Glasgow a few 


years ago. Miss MacDonald has a pretty voice, but 
{ do not greatly care for her records. Col. DB197 
is the one that I liked the best. It is of four short 
songs all of which would have been very charming 
with a harp accompaniment. In her other songs I feel 
that she does not visualise what. she sings. When 
Mr. Neil MacLean sings of Eilean mo chridh (Parl. 
E3478) he makes me see a much-long-for enchanted 
island of lost dreams. When I hear Miss 
MacDonald’s record (Col. DB198) I can only see a 
pleasant picnic island that I should like to return to 
when quite convenient! Miss MacDonald conveys 
no sense of impending tragedy in her record Fear a 
Bhata (H.M.V. B8256). This is the song that I 
should like to hear sung by Miss J. Currie or by Miss 
Mary McColl to a harp accompaniment, for they 
always seem to visualise what they sing, and have 
the true sense of poetry that is a necessity if this 
type of song is to be effective. Miss McColl plays 
the harp, so I have hopes of some day getting this 
record, and I should like Crodh Chailein to be on the 
reverse side. Fear a Bhata is the very beautiful 
love song of a maiden who is watching for her boat- 
man lover to return. She is broken-hearted, ‘‘and 
like the wounded, dying swan, deserted by all her 
comrades,”’’ she pours forth all her sorrow in song. 
I cannot help feeling that Miss MacDonald’s maiden 
would never have died of grief, but would have 
allowed herself to be consoled by some other boat- 
man. On the other side of this record she sings Am 
Birlinn Bharra nicely, and deserves praise for 
omitting that odious skirling high top note I so often 
hear in this song; but I don’t much care to hear a 
woman sing this stirring song. I long for it to be 
recorded (unaccompanied) with Mr. Neil MacLean 
as the singer. I have never heard a rendering of it 
as thrilling as his, and it really should be per- 
petuated. On the reverse side I want O Mhairead 
Og, also unaccompanied. As the story of this song 
is so often confused with that of Caisteal a Ghlinne 
and Maili Beag og, I think I will tell it in the hope 
that this record may soon be made. Mbhairead Og 
was the maidservant at a farm near Torloisk, in 
Mull. The young farmer fell in love with Mairead 
and she with him, and he plighted his troth to her. 
His mother ordered him to wed the ill-favoured 
daughter of a rich neighbour. He refused saying: 
‘*T have plighted my troth to Mairead, and Mairead 
only will I wed.’? The mother said no more, as she 
was a woman who preferred deeds to words, but, like 
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herself, her deeds were evil, for she was a wicked 
witch. She knotted a rope with nine witch knots, 
and made incantations, and on the night of the next 
full moon she used her rope. She sent the unsus- 
pecting Mairead to fetch water from the burn. The 
girl took her pitcher, and the wicked witch crept 
after her. Then, as Mairead dipped her pitcher into 
the water, the witch threw the knotted rope that she 
had made. Her aim was good. From where 
Mairead had been standing, but a moment before, 
a little duck, maddened with terror, hurled herself 
into the waters of the burn. “I think that you 
will not be marrying my son now,”’ said the witch, 
and she hurried home; but her vengeance was not 
yet complete, so she said to her son: ‘There is a 
bonny duck in the burn. Go you and shoot it.” 
So the lad went to the pool. He saw the duck and 
shot it. Death breaks the spells of witchcraft, so, 
instead of the duck, beautiful Mairead lay dead at 
his feet. Mhairead Og is said to have been the 
swan song of this unfortunate lover on the eve of 
his execution. Mrs. Kennedy Fraser includes two 
verses of an Eriskay version of this song in the first 
volume of the Songs of the Hebrides, but the Eng- 
lish words that are in her book are not a translation, 
and therefore do not refer to the Gaelic tradition. 
Some readers of THE GRAMOPHONE may remember 
that I told the story of Caisteal a Ghlinne and 


Maili Beag og in my first article, so they can com. 
pare the two tragedies. Mr. MacLean sings the 
former song with deep feeling on Parlo. E8546. The 
words are by ‘‘Fionn.’’ I have translated them, and 
they shall be my envoi: 


They carried me to the Castle o’ Glen, 

To a room most wretched and cold, 

They thrust me into a dungeon 

And believed not the story I told; 

They would not believe me nor hearken 

To my tale of horror and doom, 

Though whatever may be my own torture 
She cannot arise from her tomb! 


No sleep will come to my eyelids, 

And grief is my portion each day, 

My thoughts are all of my darling 
And her face so loving and gay. 
Warm-hearted and kindly my loved one, 
Her voice like a lark on the wing, 

Oh, would that we were now together 

To hear her murmur and sing. 


Thou wilt not come running to meet me, 
Nor waken from out of Death’s sleep, 

So till we shall meet in the Happy Land 
With longing and sorrow I weep. 

There my darling will grant me forgiveness 
Though I wounded and killed her that day: 
There, our joy shall be joy everlasting, 
Harsh grief shall vanish for aye. 


EvspretH CAMPBELL. 
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ACT II. 


The Introduction to Act II and the Chorus of the Appren- 
tices down to the entry of Sachs is recorded on the first side 
of EJ279 (pages 190-201). The chorus singing is particularly 
good. A cut of ten bars, and the second side (pages 202-208) 
starts at the words—Hab’ ich heut Singstund. Here we have 
the entry of Pogner and Eva, and their conversation is 
admirably done. Pogner sings much better here than in the 
Address. 

Three more pages bring us to the Flieder Monolog 212-218. 
I quite agree with Mr. Medawar here. The recording of the 
opening of Schorr’s record is very poor. 

Iam quite at a loss to understand why the sixteen pages, 218- 
234, following immediately on the Flieder Monolog have not 
been pounced upon more often by enterprising recorders. 
Only twice has the ground been covered, once in the 
Mold H.M.V. set and once by Polydor 85305, pre-electric, 
but a record of such rare artistic quality that even 
if it were pre-historic I should still treasure it. The 
singers are Lehmann and Bohnen, and the music some of 
the most beautiful in this loveliest of all operas. I confess 
without shame that although I have played this record 
hundreds of times, Eva’s Kénnt’s einem Wittwer nicht 
gelingen and Sachs’ Mein Kind der wér zu alt fiir dich still 
move me to the verge of tears. Perhaps Parlophone, who 
now have these artists under contract, will repeat this elec- 
trically at some future date. Until then I advise anyone 
who may be interested to write to Keith Prowse, who are the 
London agents of Polydor, and see if they can be of any help 
in securing copies of this glorious record. 

Less than twenty pages later, we come to the first of the 
two double-sided Parlophone records by Bettendorf, Oehmann, 
Schiitzendorf and Bohnen. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Medawar’s contention that these scenes are not suitable for 
recording. If he were the recording manager of a gramophone 
company he would probably be, commercially speaking, right, 
but such altruism is all too rare, and, besides, the music is 
very lovely—and ‘“‘the more Meistersinger the better,’’ says I! 


































good—and the only recording of this particular passage. But 
the second side and the whole of E10542 cover approximately 
the same ground as the Electrola EJ280, 281 and the first 
side of 282. 

Here are the actual score references : — 








Parlophone. 





£10541— 

Side 1. Geliebter spare den Zorn, 253-262. 

Side 2. Jerum, Jerum, 262-276 (cut 270-272). 
F10542— 

Side 1. O ihr botschafter Geselle, 284-294. 

Side 2. 296-309 (cut pages 301-23 and all but the last two 
bars of 304). 











Electrola. 










EJ280— 
Side 1. 262-272. 
Side 2. 272-284. 
EJ281— 
Side 1. 284-204. 
Side 2. 294-303. 
EJ282— 
Side 1. 303-321. 














MEISTERSINGER RECORDS 


(Continued from page 332) 
By DAVID B. CLARKE 


The first side of E10541—Geliebter spare den Zorn—is very - 









Taken all in all the Parlophone are louder and clearer, but 
the voices are heard at the expense of the orchestra. The 
Electrola balance is much better, and their orchestral detail is 
very clean—so too are the surfaces. This is more than one can 
say of the Parlophone. 

In the first side of EJ280 one gets the snags of actual 
performance recording. Eva and Walther, who are ‘‘behind 
the foliage under the lime tree,’’ are not always as audible as 
one might wish, but in spite of that I vote unhesitatingly for 
the Electrola—they are more complete, the balance is better, 
and they give a real sense of the actual performance. If you 
do not mind lapping a side, you will do well to buy the Parlo- 
phone E10541 for Geliebter spare den Zorn—the music is so 
exquisite that as a single side it is worth its price (4s. 6d.). 
The first side of EJ282 takes us as far as the height of the 
fracas. The rest of the Act remains unexplored. 

The singing and recording of the recent H.M.V. Cobbling 
Song are magnificent. Sachs is superb—but where are the 
others? Soon, I suppose, some nice enterprising gramophone 
company will give us the Love Duet from Bohéme without a 
soprano. Yet, for all the absurdity of isolating Sachs in this 
fashion, we must be grateful for such singing and recording; 
even to-day, when good recording is the rule, such high quality 
as this is the exception. 


ACT III. 


Neither of the Preludes to Act III is perfect, but the Coates 
is undoubtedly the better. 

What Mr. Medawar means by ‘‘a shade of sentiment that 
is quite out of keeping with the worthy cobbler’s character’ 
[ cannot imagine. Is he trying to be funny? If he reads 
through his libretto I think he will revise his opinion. 

And now, for the greater part of the Third Act, the Meister- 
singer collector finds himself dependent on records on foreign 
lists rather than those issued in England. Electrola seem to 
have got down to the first part of the Act with real serious- 
ness. They have avoided duplications very carefully, for 
although the recordings range over a period of over two 
years, they join on so well that one can sometimes go for forty 
pages without missing a bar. Immediately following the 
Prelude, in fact overlapping it by a few bars, we have the 
second side of EJ282—Gleich Meister Hier (from the instruc- 
tion at the foot of page 352 ‘‘The curtain opens’’ to page 358). 
Here again there is the same good balance between voice and 
orchestra, and enough volume to satisfy all but the man who 
plays the Philadelphians’ records with an Extra Loud Tung- 
style. This is continued without a break on the first side of 
EJ283—Blumen und Binder, seh’ ich dort (pages 358-366) 
which takes us down to the Wahn Monolog (pages 366-374). 
Mr. Medawar seems to have overlooked this. There are two 
good versions, the H.M.V. (D1354) by Schorr and the Polydor 
by Wilhelm Rode (66781). Artistically, I prefer the Rode, 
but the recording is not nearly so good as in the H.M.V. 
version—although even here, unless one’s sound-box is in par- 
ticularly good condition, his voice is liable to sound a little 
sharp and edgy. Rode’s old Odeon, now unfortunately un- 
obtainable, was artistically streets ahead of either of the 
electrical versions, but that is spilled milk that cannot be 
recovered. There is still room for the ideal Wahn Monolog. 

Electrola issued a special Wagnerian supplement in connec- 
tion with the Bayreuth Festival which is a great help towards 
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of the Sachs-Walther scene, which has not otherwise been 
electrically recorded. 

Following straight on from the Wahn Monologue we have 
on EJ567—Griiss Gott mein Junker (pages 374-380) and on 
the second side the continuation—Mein Freund in Holder 
Jugendzeit (pages 380-388), which brings us down to Walther’s 
first version of the Prize Song. 

The first verse is omitted, but the next record, EJ568 (first 
side) (pages 395-402) gives us Abendlich gliihend, that is the 
second verse of the Prize Song. This takes us to within a 
few bars of Beckmesser’s entry. The singers of these three 
sides are Schorr and Laubenthal, with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates, so I presume they 
were made in London during the summer. 

Those who harbour unhappy memories of Laubenthal’s 
singing of Walther on the opening night of this year’s Covent 
Garden season must not be put off by their recollections of 
what was undoubtedly some very unpleasant singing, for it is 
hard to believe that the man who has made these records 
could sing so badly as Laubenthal certainly did. These 
are the best records he has made. The voice is freer 
than in the two-year-old Siegfried set, and whatever 
one has against Laubenthal’s voice, even when he happens to 
be singing badly, there is always the brain of a true artist 
and a careful and intelligent singer behind it. Schorr is 
magnificent, and so is the orchestra—the recording is .as fine 


a more complete Meistersinger, for it gives us a large slab 


i 


as anything H.M.V. have ever done. I suppose that th 
records will be issued over here in due course, but in the meap. 
time the enthusiast may obtain them through any of th 
agents who specialise in foreign recordings. 

The Electrola labelling is strangely unintelligent. The 
have elected to call these—Griiss Gott mein Junker, Parts |, 
2 and 3. If this sort of thing pleases them there is no harp 
in doing it on the first two sides, but since they have cut siy 
whole pages of voice and piano score between the second anj 
third sides, it is nothing short of idiotic to christen it ‘Pay 
3.’ If they carry on at this rate, they will call Verachtet mi 
die Meister nicht ‘‘Meistersinger Prelude, Part 230.”’ 

The Beckmesser-Sachs scene remains unrecorded, but op 
page 432, at the instruction ‘‘Eva approaches the shop door 
from the street’? the new H.M.V. Schorr-Rethberg dug 
(DB1421) comes to our aid. This is magnificent in every way, 
and the H.M.V. supplement is right when it says that ‘never 
has a record been made with better claim to wear the proud 
scarlet and gold of ‘His Master’s Voice’ Red Label,” 
There is a cut of four pages between the sides. Following 
immediately on DB1421 is the fourth side of the Schorr. 
Laubenthal duet EJ568—Aha! da streicht die Lene schon um 
Haus (pages 452-458). This is a glorious record, and gives usa 
really magnificent version of a passage which every Wagneriay 
has long wanted—Hin Kind ward Hier geboren. There is 
volume in plenty, and the recording is perfection itself. 

(To be continued.) 


oa 
ENRICO CARUSO 


(Continued from page 330) 
By ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


HERE are no Caruso excerpts from Iris or from La Fan- 

I ciulla del West, but Faust, which he considered a tenor’s 
“opera grammar,’’ contributes ten records to the list, also 

a Farrar-Journet duet, Elle ouvre sa fenétre, in which Caruso 
interpolates the single word ‘‘Marguerite.’’ In the Caruso- 
Journet duet from Act I, O merveille!, the beauteous vision is 
mirrored in the orchestral music with shimmering loveliness, 
and the vocal phrases of Faust evince his ecstatic wonderment. 
When the vision vanishes, both voices in A moi les plaisirs 
grow spirited and less enjoyable. Caruso’s singing of Salut, 
demeure (like two other 1906 recordings already cited, Che 
gelida manina and M’appari) sounds a trifle throaty; albeit it 
is well phrased, and the high C is nicely poised and not too 
robust. The fact that he first sang Faust in French in that 
year may account for this vocal reticence. The Garden Scene 
quartets, Seignewr Dieu! and Et quoi! toujours seule?, each 
conclude with some beautiful concerted singing. In the 
forme’, Journet sings well, and in the latter Farrar occupies 
practivally the first half of the record and sings sweetly. 
Neither is a noisy quartet. The Garden Scene duet com- 
mencing with Il se fait tard leads up quickly to Laissez-mot, 
in which Caruso’s organ pours forth the sensuous phrases of 
Gounod’s most alluring love-music, the strains of which are 
taken up a little later in liquid tones by Geraldine Farrar, 
most bewitching of Marguerites. Equally beautiful is the 
continuation of the duet, Eternelle! O nuit d’amour, which is 
tenderness itself, and this record and its companion are 
certainly the best Caruso records from Faust. The lover’s 
overpowering entreaties are vividly expressed, while in the 
background the Salut, demeure theme filters through from the 
orchestra. The Duel Scene (Que voulez-vous, messicurs?), 
sung by Caruso, Scotti and Journet, is less formidable and 
more tuneful than the title might lead one to suppose. The 
fine points and the beauty of the two duets preceding the trio 


* 





in the short Prison Scene are seldom realized in operatic per- 
formances owing to the vocal wear and tear that have preceded 
the fifth Act. In the Caruso-Farrar records, Mon coeur est 
pénétré and Attends! voici? la rue, the reverse fortunately is 
the case. In the former, Caruso sings Faust’s phrases in con- 
trite spirit, and Marguerite, with the agonies of the past 
forgotten, imagines herself united to her lover. Farrar's 
singing is spontaneous and ingenuous, as also in the duet 


Attends! voici la rue, in which the waltz music of the Ker- | 


messe Scene forms an enchanting background; later, the 
Garden Scene music figures in both the vocal part. and the 
orchestra. In the trio, Alerte, Farrar’s voice has the air, and 
carries all before it by its fulness; Journet’s is not sufficiently 
weighty, and Caruso is not so good in this as in the other 
Faust records, he being outsung in the finale. 

Caruso was the creator of the réle of Count Loris Ipanof 


at the world premiére of Giordano’s Fedora, at the Teatro | 


Lirico, Milan, in 1898. He recorded the chief tenor aria, 
Amor ti vieta, in the gramophone’s infancy, and it is a pity 
that such a fine specimen of cantilena melody should not 
have been re-recorded by him later when recording-room 
technique had so vastly improved. 

From Samson et Dalila there is a fine trio, Je viens célébrer 
la victoire. The balance of the voices—Caruso, Homer and 
Journet—is a model of its kind, the characteristic timbre of 
each being reproduced with fidelity, yet blending har- 
moniously, and realizing in the interpretation the varied 
emotions of the three types. Another good dramatic record 
from this opera is Vois ma misére, hélas! This song of the 
mill is inspired, and the tenor music, choral passages and 
orchestral support, fit the scene eminently. Desolation is 
written on its pages. On the reverse side of the Samson trio 
is another good example of trio singing, Qual volutta, from 
Verdi’s I Lombardi, in which Caruso’s voice is tear-laden, 
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Alda’s 1s warm and flexible, and Journet’s bass adds a deep 
tonal foundation, 

There are three Caruso duets from Madama Butterfly. 
Amore o grillo is full of a reckless joviality, and.reveals some 
first-rate singing and passionate crescendos~by Caruso, with 
the additional merit that Scotti has seldom been heard to 


harm better advantage. The love-duet, O quanti occhi fisi, is very 
ut six good throughout. Farrar’s pellucid voice and Caruso’s dark 
. and} tone combine to make an unusually attractive duet, and the 
Been way in which the great tenor scales the heights to the 
™') crowning high C is thrilling. The second Caruso-Scotti duet, 
at Non vi Pavevo detto?, is much less familiar, but the singing is 
aa good. It includes an oft-recorded tenor solo entitled Addio 
ren fiorito asil. ; ' 
Boito’s masterpiece, Mefistofele, in which Caruso sang on 
fe. thirty occasions during his career, is the source from which 
two early records are derived, the soliloquy, Dai campi, dai 
co prati, and the epilogue, Giunto sul passo estremo. Both are 
valle strikingly lyrical, but the surface noise is loud. 
hal In the quartet (La rivedra nell’ estasi) and the lively 
um’; { quintet (FE scherzo od @ follia) from Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
susafg Maschera, there is well-reproduced orchestral work which 
rian Would do credit to electrical recording, but I find the ensemble 
re jsf passages dull towards the end of each. The former is the 


vehicle for a good tenor solo (from which the quartet takes its 
title, with ringing top notes. In the latter, Hempel’s lyric 
voice emerges unruffled and unforced through all. The tenor 
barcarolle, Di’ tu se fedele (with chorus), and also the aria 
Ma se m’ 2 forza perderti, are not interesting, owing to the 
comparative dulness of the music. 

Caruso created the tenor réle in the world premiere of 
Baron Franchetti’s opera Germania, in 1902, at the Scala 
Theatre, Milan, and two recordings, dated 1902 and 1909, are 
available of the dreamy No, non chiuder and of the rousing 
Studenti udite. The later ones are much to be preferred. 

Iucia di Lammermoor does not contribute any Caruso 
per-@ records of the well-known tenor solos, but there are three 
aded records of the sextet, Chi mi frena, in all of which he and 
est Journet sing. In the first, the soprano is Sembrich and the 
yi baritone, Scotti; in the second, Tetrazzini and Amato; and in 
con- the last, Galli-Curci and de Luca. The balance of voices in 
past the Sembrich version is good, Caruso’s of course the monarch 
ar’s§ of them all. Scotti’s cultured singing is particularly notice- 


luet @ able. I think I prefer the Tetrazzini version to the Galli- 
Cer Curci one, as the former is less noisy and more pleasant to 
the listen to, though it must be remembered it is an expensive 
the single-sided record. There are, however, good points in each 
and —Tetrazzini’s voice is clear, Galli-Curci’s sad and effortless 


itly (with a magnificent high note at the end), Amato’s rugged, 


her and de Luca’s elegant. In an operatic number of this 
character and magnitude, and with such an array of world- 

of ™) famous singers, it is not surprising that Caruso had to bellow 

tro in order to maintain his part, and this, of course, detracts 

18, from the musical enjoyment. 

ity Although he sang to perfection in Leoncavallo’s Bohéme 

hot no less than twenty times in Italy during 1898, he did not 

= sing it during the remainder of his career. He recorded two 
of its solos—Io non ho che una povera stanzetta and Testa 

ie adorata—and both, vocally and musically, are good. 

I The operas in which Caruso sang on between ten and twenty 


occasions were Cavalleria Rusticana, La Forza del Destino, 
a Il Trovatore, Gli Ugonotti, I Pescatori di Perle (Les Pécheurs 
A de Perles), La Juive, La Regina di Saba (Goldmark), La 

Favorita, Le Prophéte, Romeo e Giuletta (Bellini), Lodoletta 


° (Mascagni), and Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea). There are no 
i« Caruso records from the four last mentioned, but the others 
a each furnish a quota. 

2 From Cavalleria Rusticana, there are two recordings of La 
. Siciliana (O Lola, ch’ai di), a 1903 recording of the Brindisi 


(Viva il vino spumeagqiante), and a later-date recording of the 
Addio alla madre (Mamma, quel vino 2 generoso). The later 


C 


version of the Siciliana displays natural harp tone in the 
accompaniment, but though Caruso phrases as he alone could 
phrase, the high, maintained tessitura causes signs of strain, 
and the high notes do not ring out well. The mezza voce 
notes at the end are perfectly controlled. The date of the 
recording of the breezy Drinking Song is partly accountable 
for the ‘‘muddy’’ piano accompaniment, but the more purely 
lyrical quality of Caruso’s voice and his phenomenal breathing 
capacity are clearly exemplified in this record. The tragic 
Addio alla madre is so vocally dramatic as to cause frequent 
blasts; otherwise the record is a good one. 

An almost forgotten opera from the point of view of -per- 
formance, Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, is rich in recorded 
gems. One of the most attractive of Caruso’s records is O tu 
che in seno agli angeli. The recitative is intoned smoothly, 
and there is dignity and sincerity, and pealing high notes, in 
the aria. This record, and those which follow, make it clear 
why the Caruso revival of this opera in New York, in the last 
years of his life, was so popular. The first few phrases of the 
duet, Solenne in quest’ ora (with Scotti), exhibit the baritone 
quality of Caruso’s lower notes. Scotti’s baritone blends well, 
but the tenor’s volume belies the dying condition of Don 
Alvaro. Practically all records of the duet reveal the same 
interpretative defect, except the Martin-Rodrigo Columbia 
record in which the robust tone of Don Carlo (baritone) con- 
trasts by its sheer strength and self-assertiveness with the 
weaker voice of his wounded companion. If this duet can be 
viewed altogether apart from its context, the Caruso-Scotti 
version is a model. Sleale! il segreto (with de Luca) is tuneful 
though very vigorous, and becomes noisy towards the end 
Another brace of duets of the Sturm und Drang type are those 
in which Caruso and Amato sing. In the first, Invano, Alvaro, 
Amato (as Don Carlo) sounds menacing in his rugged intonation 
and melodramatic Italian style; Caruso (as Don Alvaro) is con- 
ciliatory, and his phrasing of the fleeting little praver before 
the duel is fraught with tenderness and charm. The second, 
Le minaccie, with its opening undulating melody, follows 
immediately. The fiery exchange of epithets, the preparations 
for mortal combat, and the parry and thrust are apparent in 
the music and the dialogue. This is one of the most dramatic 
operatic duets, as good in its way as the Martinelli-Farrar 
duets from Carmen. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE YOUNG IDEA 


HE two following letters, which 
by the courtesy of a parent we 
are allowed to publish, are printed 
as nearly as possible according to the 


original typescript. They were typed 
by a boy of 12 to his brother during the 


Friday 8th August 1930. 


Dear ——, 

When I got to Guildford I went to that gramophone shop 
at the bottom of the hill and asked for ‘‘The Appassionata 
Sonata’? by Lamond, But of course they hadnt got it. Then 
I heard a movement or two out of the Moonlight Sonata by 
Lamond, It was lovely, I nearly bought it but I thought I 
would try an other shop. I heared. the first movement of the 
Appassionata by Baur it was more than. GLORIOUS. 
99999900000000 times Yakish. That was Baur what would 
LAMOND be like!!! Eh what???? I didnt buy it by Baur. 
Then I began to think of the other record I was going to get. 
I asked them if they had a record by Samuel; A Bach Partita 
in B flat on one side and on the other (A) Minuets (i, 2) 
(Bach) (B) Gigue (Jig) (Bach), but they hadnt got that 
either. I-asked them for that record by Master Yehudi 
Menuhin (Violin) Allegro and Caprissiosa; and those Lyric 
pieces (Grieg) by De Greef but they didnt have either. I 
heard—Suggestions Diabolique (Rubenstein) by Moiseiwistch, 
but I didnt like that. I had been in there about an hour 
and twenty minutes already so I got a box of needles and 
went out. 

[I had my lunch at a shop—Cold ham and Chicken and 
Salade. Then fruit salad and cream. 3/3. 

Then I went to Andrews in Guilford and asked for The 
Appassionata and the lady said “Oh yes I Know, composed 
by Lamond. I corrected her there and she found she hadnt 
got it. Then I asked for that Bach one by Samuel. I heard 
both sides on. It was nice but a very old recording. I then 
heard the Allegro and the Caprissiosa by Menuhin. It was 
really GLORIOUS. I couldnt resist the temptation of bying 
it soI did. 6/0. ThenI got a bus ’to Godalming and was think- 
ing there was an Andrews there I marched up and down the 
town looking and as I was going up a side street I looked back 
and saw the Buick buzzing along, towards Guilford, I 
couldnt stop them so I got in a bus to Farnham and then 
back to the Pride. Why I didnt try in that other gramo- 
phone shop in Godalming was because the record case I was 
carrying had ANDREWS on it. It is a lovely record. 

[I am going to try at Farnham to morrow to get the 
Appassionata. 

(Written in bed on Saturday morning) 

Dear I am typing early in the morning with Micky at 
my side. ; 

How is Mummy? Mick, Margaret and I did some jumping 
last night. 

When I was coming back from the Pride yesterday the men 
were putting wire netting round the little pond. 


From Mick, xxxxxxxx 
From Margaret, xxxxxxxx 


LOVE FROM: B-— — 


summer holiday, and need no comment 
except that ‘“‘Yakish’’ signifies ‘‘some- 
thing nice and rather exciting’’—an ff 
excellent addition to our reviewers’ 
somewhat exhausted vocabulary. 


Thursday 14th August 1930. 
Dear ——, 

Thanks Madley for your letter. I am looking foreward to 
hearing the Polonaises .in-Eb major,and Eb minor. 

To day I went to Farnham to get the Appassionata which 
I had ordered on Monday. They said that they had only 
got one record of it; so I said I had ordered both. They said 
they were sorry they hadnt got both. They are going 
write to the H.M.V. works and tell them to send it to 
T . So if there is a small parcel to me or just to B—— 
that looks as if it has a record in it just leave it for 
me. It will come first post on Saturday. I expect the parcel 
will have H.M.V. written on the wood it comes in. PLEASE 
dont unpack it. I paid for both records: 13/6. I have got 
the ist record of it. 1st Movement on both sides :—Allegro 
assai. YAKISH. BECHSTEIN. LAMOND. BEETHOVEN. 
APASSIONATA. 

I am coming to T—— on Saturday afternoon. 
eeeeeeeeeee. 

I expect you are looking foreward to hearing Allegro 
(Fiocco) and La Capricciosa. (Ries) by . Master Yehudi 
Menuhin. Mick has a Gramophone concert each night. 
Last night the Programme was: Mazurka in B_ fiat. 
Fantasie Impromptu. Studies in F minor. Op. 25. Gb major. 
Op. 10. Waltz in C sharp minor. Berseurse. Waltz in Db. 
Studie in C. Polonaise in B flat. Grillen. (Schumann) Ballad 
in Ab. The Programme of the night before last was:—The 
Carnaval Suite. (Schumann) Mick was mad on Pluming 
yesterday because I made a suction tube out of the elastic of 
a broken Glider catapult. 

I havent begun to type your Programmes yet. 
have much time I always have so much to do. 

When I went to get the Appasionata at Farnham this 
morning [ got the Mid August cats H.M.V. Columbia. 
In H.M.V. the London Symphony Orchestra (Conducted by 
SIR LANDON RONALD) do the Schumann Carnaval. 
Mark Hambourg again. Novelette in F. (Schumann) 
and Nocturne in F minor. Op. 55 (Chopin). In Columbia 
Sir Henry J. Wood and His Symphony Orchestra does 
a Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B flat. (for strings) (J. S. 
Bach). , 

Amy Johnson’s own record. 
Billy Mayerl. 2 Piano Medleys. 

How goes Music? 

There is a lot of maneuvering going on round here now. 

Well I have got to give Micky his nightly concert now 80 
Geod bye until Sat. 

Dont forget about that record coming to T 
day morning. 

Love from 


EELREE 


I dont 


The story of my flight. 3/- 


on Satur- 


ee 
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The New ‘i The es 
‘* His Master’s Voice”’ New “** Columbia 


Radio - Gramophone Radio - Graphophone 


L Oak, 40 guineas, or £8 down and 3 guineas 
In Walnut, 48 guineas, or £10 down and monthly ; Mahogany, 43 guineas, or £9 
twelve monthly payments of £3: 14:0. down and £3 : 2: & monthly. 


Gramophone enthusiasts need no longet hesitate to purchase a Radio-Gramophone, for these models 
represent a most successful effort by the leading makers to produce “all-electric” instruments at the 
lowest possible prices compatible with high quality, the most up-to-date improvements, and a perfor- 
mance from both records and broadcasting which hitherto has been impossible from any but the 
most expensive machines. Keith Prowse ensure satisfaction—side by side demonstration of the 
leading makes, terms to suit customer’s convenience, and demonstration at home before purchase. 


The Best Facilities for Choosing are at 


KEITH PROWSE 


I59, NEW BOND STREET, W. |. 163, REGENT STREET, W. 1. 
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Only on the new BRUNSWICK 
records, now sold everywhere, can 
you hear these famous stars. 

All the stars of the biggest Warner 
Brothers’ film successes — Brunswick 
have come back to put them on your 
gramophone in their own original 
screen hits. Recorded with all the snap 
and rhythm Brunswick have always 
been noted for. 

Hear them on the films—then hear 
them again in your own home. Only 
on Brunswick ! 


AL JOLSON ! 

NICK LUCAS! 
CHARLES KING! 
HARRY RICHMAN! 
ISHAM JONES! 
BEN BERNIE ! 


FOLLOW THE STARS ON 


BRUNSWICK 


From all Gramophone Dealers 
Wholesale correspondence to Chappell Piano Co. Ltd., 50 New Bond Street, W.1 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


On LX103—4, the Lener Quartet plays Beethoven’s Grosse 
Fuge, Op. 133. This was written about lately, when the 
B.B.C.’s strings performed it as an orchestral piece (Dec. 10). 
In that form I feel it goes best. It was originally the last 
movement of the late Quartet, Op. 130, but was howled down, 
so Beethoven wrote another ending, and issued the Fugue 
separately. It is hard going for us all. You may try to crack 
it with the philosophical mallet—fate and freedom reconciled 
through the will’s sublimation of that which opposes the soul’s 
development. There is much to ponder upon thus, in the great 
final works, but that philosophy is worth fuller discussion than 
can take place here. You may, if you cannot get at the music’s 
heart, be inclined, with Dr. Ernest Walker, to declare the 
Fugue ‘‘ practically unintelligible,” and translate “‘ Grosse ” 
into “ gross.” The piece is a compound of fugue and variations, 
and I feel sure that in time the composer would have 
straightened out his ideas and produced some masterly 
enlargement of these forms. Parts of all the last works, after 
all, are perfectly easy to grasp, with a little experience. Parts 
are not ; and so it is perhaps fair to commend the Op. 133 Fugue 
only to those who reverence Beethoven to the extent of 
believing that he was on the track of even greater things, and 
so accepting all he offers. In actual sound the Fugue is not 
difficult to listen to, and I think its enormous dogged energy 
will take everybody’s mind in tow. Then its alternation of 
massive, plunging music with subdued yet still strong matter 
(middle of side 2, e.g.) seems to show two sides of a nature. 
Note the quiet rumbles at the end of side two—again energy 
bottled up: like an electrical generating station, where they 
can turn out power to move all a city’s engines, and transform 
it into the gentlest current imaginable, to soothe a headache, 
at will. Ido not think the actual idiom will trouble many ; 
the difficulty is to know what Beethoven was after. We are 
willing to believe that whatever he was after was worth seeking 
—which is more than you can say for a lot of music. (The 
commonest error in the imperfect critical creed is this: after 
saying, quite rightly, that one must not blame a composer for 
not doing something he did not want to do, but must take him 
on the ground he selects, and assess that which he has chosen 
to do, elementary thinkers omit the important proviso that 
one must also inquire whether what he chooses to do is worth 
doing at all. That omission is responsible for much loose 
thinking about extremist music.) Side two, and part of side 
three, will please best, I fancy—the slow section and the skipping 
one that follows. The finish pleases me also very much, 
All through, in spite of the toughness and, if you like, clum- 
siness, there is drive and purpose. Try it! Several readers 
were kind enough to let me know what they thought of the 
Elgar Concerto. Perhaps they would like to drop the Editor 
a card saying if the Grosse Fuge beats them entirely, or if 
they find sufficient compensation for its pains in the power 
that attracts me in it, especially when played and recorded 
as the Lener and Columbia have produced it, in the worthiest 
possible way. 


A far more easily assimilated Beethoven work also appears 
from Columbia—the Kreutzer Sonata for violin and piano, 
played by Huberman and Friedman (in an album, LX72-75, 
26s.). The movements run thus: first, on three sides ; 
second, on three; last (there are only three movements), 
on one record. Friedman and Huberman are mentioned else- 
where in the reviewsthismonth. Though I cannot reckon either 
as the finest of interpreters, these “‘ staff’’ performers work 
well together, if with no great subtlety. Friedman gives us 
some very nice tone in the slow movement (variations), but 
his poise is not quite so admirable. Note, for instance, the 
second time he plays alone (bars 17-27). These are fine 
points that the critical listener looks for, and seldom gets. 
Much of the work of these two artists is really very pleasant, 
and I would not deter anyone from getting the records, in the 
hope of finding a better set at present. The recording lets the 
performers shine, and though there are places where I wish 
for the old Columbia set (Sammons and Murdoch), because 
I think they touched the heart of Beethoven better, one has 
to remember that Sammons’s tone, in those days, was but 
thinly recorded. I have been trying bits of the old set against 
the new, and the new has it. The fact that the slow movement 
is a set of variations, instead of one of Beethoven’s deepest 
pieces of expression, makes it easier for artists whose quality 
lies mostly near the surface to bring off the work with a 
swing. I can commend the work of Huberman and Friedman 
here, as far as it goes—that is, far enough to make recording 
that will give good pleasure to anyone. 

Edison Bell issues a happy record of Balfour Gardiner’s 
Quartet in B flat, in one movement (X563, 4s. ; score, Novello). 
The players, the Kutcher Quartet, obviously enjoy themselves 
in these lyrical strains, light, mellifluous, and touched with 
well-poised gaiety. Gardiner’s Shepherd Fennel’s Dance is a 
popular record. I suggest that, now that choral music can 
be recorded with fair truth, the Philharmonic Choir give us 
his capital, concentrated News from Whydah. The quartet’s 
idiom is that of the turn of the century, and the beginning of 
side two reminds us of the composer’s education among the 
best German music of the late nineteenth century. It is none 
the worse for that. He has a cheerful spirit, and so is the kind 
of friend we always welcome. His writing is cultured and 
serene, and if it does not go deep, he touches our normal 
experience with a fresh finger, and makes it glow with genial 
warmth. The recording allows the pulling power of the 
players (not, at first ear, their strongest characteristic) to show 
to particular advantage. even if a little roughness-is added. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA. 


LX105-6 (12in., 13s.).—Walther Straram Orchestra, Paris, 
eonducted by Gaubert : Daphnis and Chloe Suite (Ravel). 


DX154 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Molajoli: Fra Diavolo Overture (Auber). 


DX187 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—-Same Orchestra: Masaniello Over- 
ture (Auber). 


DX188-9-90 (12in., 13s. 6d.).— Orquestra de Sevilla: Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain (Falla). 


Ravel’s suite shows him at his superb best. Far too often 
he falls below it, and there is something thin and rather sadden- 
ing in much of his music, to the majority of English ears. His 
best work is so fresh and original that we are glad to have 
another example of it. The titles of the movements are : Dawn 
of Day (one side), Pantomime (two) and Dance (one). Probably 
a leafiet will be issued giving the story, but this has not come 
with my review copies. It should be noted that the reviewer 
rarely receives any album-matter or leaflets with his advance 
copies, and that sometimes even the final labels are not attached 
to the dises : so if I tell any story or give descriptions, the sub- 
stance of which appears on leaflets given with the published 
records, it will be understood that I do so, almost always, in 
ignorance of what printed matter the companies are going to put 
out. There was a page article on this, the second of the Daphnis 
and Chloe suites, in the Radio Times when the B.B.C.. orchestra 
performed the work (issue of October 17th). Briefly, the story 
of the ballet (first unfolded by the Russian Ballet, to London’s 
delight, in Beecham’s season a few weeks before the war) is that 
of the betrothal of the two lovers, and the loss of Chloe, who is 
captured by pirates. Pan’s power frees her. It is in the 
opening scene of the second suite (the one now recorded) 
that Chloe comes back to Daphnis. The music paints the 
pastoral dawn picture, with its bird-songs, pattering rivulets, 
and early shepherds tending their flocks. But Chloe wears 
Pan’s gift—a crown of flowers. Daphnis fears, and is jealous. 
A shepherd interprets Pan’s gift, and his intervention to 
save Chloe: it was because Pan once wooed Syrinx, who fled 
from him, and to escape him prayed the river-gods to transform 
her into a reed by the river. This they did, and lonely Pan, 
plucking the reed, formed from it a pipe, on which to express 
his sadness at the loss. (Hence our syrinx or pan-pipes, still 
popular as a toy instrument, and brought into some small 
notoriety by the strolling ‘‘ Pandean’”’ players of a hundred 
years ago.) It is in sides two and three of the music that 
Daphnis and Chloe perform in mime the story of Pan and 
Syrinx, and renew their vows. In the final dance bacchantes 
and all take part—a first-class rustic revel, in modern terms. 
Here, then, is some of the most attractive music, that is all 
colour, light and charm: that does not even require that you 
know the story. It is played, as far as one can tell without 
knowing the orchestra’s work at first ear, with a warm 
appreciation of most if not all of the subtleties of orchestration 
(these being conveyed by a very large orchestra); and it is 
recorded so as to retain much of the bloom that one remembers 
from concert-room hearings. 

The Milan Orchestra pursues its way among the sprightly 
overtures of Auber, apparently not caring twopence about our 
teeth-gnashing. I have said most of what I want to say about 
it in former reviews. But I wish I were Mussolini. ... If 


———., 


only the orchestra would come out into the open and 
measure up to some big work! Then we should know whether 


there is anything stunty (and possibly stunting) in this dabbling j 


on the verge. Thought-reading is no part of my duties, so 
I merely repeat that, with music of no real importance, these 
players produce clever and effective and exciting results, which 
at least attests their discipline, and gives some suggestion of 
better things to come, if we are lucky. But is the recording 
quite as good as when first we heard them, or are we just 
getting used to their peculiar and uncommon delivery ? 

Three records of Manuel de Falla’s music may be rather a 
large order. Like most of the ‘ nationals,’ he does not wear 
very well. One feels the limitations of head and heart in this 
Spanish music, after a time. It never tackles anything very 
big, either. The labels translate the general title, but not the 
titles of each movement. These can be made out fairly readily, 
The piano, which has an important part, is played by Manuel 
Navarro. The conductor is not named. The first movement, 
which takes two sides and part of a third, is entitled Jn the 
Generalife (Granada)—fountains and ancient trees; the 
second, which is linked to the last, ends on the fourth side, 
This is entitled Danza Lejana (Dance in the Distance). The 
last movement is In the Gardens of the Sierra of Cordoba. The 
intention, one gathers, is to evoke, by the use of Andalusian 
rhythms and fragments of tune like folk-airs, but not actually 
copied from them, and by the suggestion of Spanish instruments, 
the night-thoughts that flit through the mind when all things 
—time, place and one’s mood—conspire to free the fancy and 
waft its wings. The music, written with infinite care and 
correction and re-writing, from 1909 to 1915, was first heard 
here in 1921, and has since taken its place as an appreciated 
item to hear now and again—not too often. This performance 
comes out delightfully clearly, and the music is certainly worth 
getting, to represent the maturest art of the composer, whose 
search is clearly for characteristic, if local, beauty, not 
eccentricity. 


DECCA. 


K513 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by L. Heward: Menuet des Follets and Hungarian March, 
from The Damnation of Faust (Berlioz). , 

K547 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Hastings Municipal Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Cameron: Oberon Overture (Weber). 


K551 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Hastings Orchestra, conducted by 
Cameron: Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli). 


The first orchestra comes right into the middle ear, but does 
not, happily, pierce like a knife. It is extremely forward, and 
has a very bright, rather brassy ring in all its parts. One can 
catch each chord clearly. I fancy the band is not very large. 
The majestic swagger of some late recordings is not copied, 


The music, indeed, seems to be going along a little too f 


stolidly ; one figures Manchester rather than the Magyars. 
The reeds have not quite the full individuality that the 
concert-hall ear assures us is the truth about them. All is 
well directed, though again a trifle forgetting the lightness of 
rhythm in a minuet.. This delicious music should be in 
everyone’s library, and this is a clear copy, that only needs 4 
little imagination to decorate it. 

Good value for money. Not quite so leisurely as to let all 
the sweetness come forth in full power, but a healthy quality 
of tone, notably in the wind. The most excited moments 
still do not quite come off clearly in these Deccas. The 
orchestra is efficient, though not strong enough in the lower 
strings. It is obviously well directed, and the result is quite 
cheering. These cheap discs should be noted. At little more 
than half the normal black or light blue prices, they have far 
more than half the quality. 

Ponchielli never had much originality in him, and _ this 
Dance fades. It suits the orchestra so well, however, being 
lightly scored, that anyone who still wants a record of it may 
safely get this. It is as clear as a bell. 
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EDISON BELL. 

X561 (12in., 4s.).—Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted 

by Paul Kerby: Overture to The Marriage of Figaro 
(Mozart), and Minuet (Boccherini). 

For a word on this orchestra’s new recordings, and on the 
conductor, see page 275, November 1930. Figaro is on the 
knife-edge of eagerness. This is a finely responsive orchestra. 
The big chords still give the reco ders some trouble, and the 
bass is inclined to rumble. The last half-inch of this side 
made my fibre jib, on the review copy. The old Boccherini 
tune takes on an air of special, easy deliberation. Someone 
has put in a chord I never heard before, near the end of the 
section that comes an inch from the inside of the record—just 
before the first theme is resumed. I want to hear these strings 
again, and I hope the recording will be able to extract and 
convey still more of their charm. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
C2002 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Light Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sargent: Mock Morris, and Handel in the 
Strand (Grainger). 


D1867-70 (12in., 26s.).—Philharmonic-Symphony, New 
York, conducted by Mengelberg: First Symphony 
(Beethoven). Scores, Eulenburg and Philharmonia. 


C2071 (12in., 4s, 6d.).—L.§8.0., conducted by Sargent: 
Overture and Pastoral Symphony, from Messiah (Handel). 


Grainger’s Handel in the Strand is sub-titled ‘“‘ Clog Dance.” 
Alas for my Lancashire memories of clog-dancing, if this 
interpretation is a good London sample! The rhythm is 
heavy, heavy : best example, in the middle of the disc, at the 
end of the section. I suggest a re-examination of reputations, 
based on ability to get life without rushing the pace. Dr. 
Sargent here shows the reverse of his usual weakness. That 
matter of rhythm, and (in strings) the capacity to make the 
bowing heard, should be thought out by every listener, for on 
his understanding of the meaning of rhythmic life depends a 
great deal of his own musical life. The superficialities of dance 
music have spoilt some ears for subtleties. Life does not 
depend on pace, or necessarily inhere in it. The Mock Morris 
goes better. Again the pace seems a trifle slow; but I have 
heard all kinds of speeds for these Grainger frivols, and they 
can be brought off at a good many different tempi. I suggest 
trying 80 or 81 for the Handel, and 80 for the Morris. The 
string tone is fair, but the life is wanting. Isn’t Handel one 
of the nattiest notions a musician ever had? Think of the 
solemn old lies trotted out (again only the other week in the 
Sunday Times) about the ‘“ harmonious blacksmith ’”? whose 
anvil “ inspired ” Handel’s tune. This balderdash, and a good 
deal more that is still wrapped around music, to stifle it, 
deserved skitting. There were lots of ways of doing it. This 
is a gentle, good-humoured one. The Berners way would 
be another. It is perhaps a pity that we discouraged Lord 
Berners so heavily at the start; there is room in music for 
skits and parodies. There are wicked persons who say that 
Honegger, in Pacific 231 and Rugby, has his tongue in his 
cheek. Don’t forget that Stewart Macpherson once played 
a Schonberg piece in two ways—as written, and upside down : 
and the majority of the audience voted for the upside down 
reading as the more effective. Standing Handel on his head, 
or, at any rate, shoeing him with nimble clogs (and how nimble 
the clogs can be you can’t realise unless you have lived among 
champion dancers), is the way to deal with legends—and 
perhaps even with dull sets of variations like those, uninspired 
in the highest degree, that Handel wrote for this air in one of 
his suites. The recording pleases me better than some of the 
recent work of this conductor, who has perhaps not been 
fortunate in his recording hall. 

Note the arrangement of the sides in the symphony: First 
movement on three sides, and the fourth filled with the Minuet ; 
then the second movement on 1869 and the fourth on 1870. 
How simple and sensible : yet it is not always done. Perhaps 


our pleading has been effective. I believe Parlophone was 
the first to produce a set of the First Symphony, way back in 
the dima years, when its complete issue of the Nine was the great- 
est sensation of the age. I still have that set, and rather 
comical parts of it now sound, over against the massive tone 
and perhaps too massive 100 per cent. efficiency of the New 
Yorkers. I am grateful that in the opening fp the f is not 
shouted out. It is common error to make much too startling 
the sudden little loudnesses of which Beethoven was fond. 
As usual, the p tone is louder than it need be, but not painfully 
80, as sometimes with the Philadelphia band. I do not much 
care for the slowing up at the four chords, an inch from the end 
of side one. Mengelberg is given to this sort of rathe: heavy 
underlining. It is possible to secure a tenth of a beat’s greater 
precision in the dotted-quaver-semiquaver rhythm of the 
Allegro’s opening. Toscanini would have done it. Let us 
keep his Barber overture before our eyes as an example of what 
we must demand from all orchestras and conductors. (I 
omitted it from my December list of the year’s best records, 
but specially mentioned it on the next page. It is D1835.) 
This, however, is a tiny point. The early spring freshness of 
the symphony makes light-handed treatment the best, and on 
the whole that is fairly well secured. The second movement is 
too slow. The mark is quaver 120, and we have about quaver 
90. This is to solemnise Beethoven’s cheerful little Andante. 
Also, the weight is a bit too evenly distributed ; but the 
playing is otherwise very musicianly and neat. The Minuet 
is competently handled, without special distinction. The 
playful opening of the last movement is terribly mock-kittenish: 
surely this is joking with grievous difficulty! The rest goes 
with a swing, but I miss the light touch in the second subject 
(two-fifths of the way through the seventh side). Wood could 
have touched this work off in a finer period-style ; but there is 
plenty to like in the clean, firm lines, and good string repro- 
duction, if you do not much mind the magistral hand being a 
bit too strong. Really, the First plays itself, if you will only 
let it. I think too many conductors are frightened of not 
impressing their stamp on everything they do, It is one 
result of a hu rying, boosting age. I suggest again that we 
re-examine values, and most of all, conductors’ values. The 
prima donna, poor-woman, has been shoo’d out of court : 
but there are other doors, and the primas are become primos 
now. 

The Messiah extracts are.acceptably done, though the spirit 
of quietness is not captured in the pastoral music. These 
strings sound rather keener than in life. The stressing is a 
little too even-handed, and the shorter notes in the Grave 
of the Overture lose their rhythmic lightness. Good round 
tone, with a dignified though not extremely powerful per- 
formance of the fugue. There is the whole of Georgianism 
in such music as this: it stands for much more than Messiah, 
for this overture could have stood for a score of works equally 
well. It is music magnificently of the essence of a period. 
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Mr. Compton Mackenzie says: ... The purity of repro- 
duction is so much beyond anything I have yet heard from 
pick-ups that for the first time feel justified in recommend- 
ing an electrical pick-up without discouraging reservations. 
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PARLOPHONE. 


E11077 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Berlin §.0.0., conducted by Weiss- 
mann: Ride of the Valkyries (Wagner) and Rakoczy 
March (Berlioz). 


R20128 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by the Composer: Rugby (Honegger). 


The new recordings on E11077 do not fall below the high 
general Parlophone level. One can always conceive something 
finer, for no record known to me can entirely stand up to the 
heaviest music and reproduce the full weight of it, as it comes 
at you in Queen’s Hall. Coarseness is apt to creep in ; therein 
the present disc escapes, to my mind, this greatest of pitfalls ; 
only just, perhaps, but still, safe. 

I have not heard Rugby before, or studied the score, so 
I have little idea how that which is heard corresponds to what 
the composer set down. In places, I don’t think it would 
much have mattered what he set down. But that pleasing 
characteristic is too common in the more mechanistic music 
of the day to occasion special comment. Frankly, this 
playing about with musical railway trains and football games, 
and all that that spirit represents, seems to me to prove clear 
declension in imagination and subtlety. It corresponds to the 
attempt to sell things simply because they can be sold, which is 
the ruin of commerce as a science. To try depicting any old 
thing in music seems similarly to debase that, as an art: and 
it does not even make good commerce of. it, for the things 
don’t sell. How many extravaganzas of this sort have made 
a place in the concert repertory in the ten or fifteen years we 
have been hearing them? MHonegger has real stuffing in him, 
and in other works (King David, e.g.) it shows; but even if 
one looks deeper than the first few inches of mud at arugger 
match, where is the worth of any “ fighting principle ”’ that 
elementary philosophy can point to here? Rugby is too good 
a thing in itself to be made the subject of third-rate philo- 
sophising. It is just one of those things that the sensitive, 
powerful artist leaves alone, as a perfect expression of its own 
life, needing no comments—needing only the knowledge of 
that life in those who watch it. Strauss did the philosophy- 
cum-picture-painting so well, a generation ago ; why won’t the 
young lions let that alone, and roar after some other prey 
that they can more easily get their claws into? Rugby, 
even with any mental seasoning we like to add to it, does 
nothing to enrich the mind, or illuminate its topic. It is 
just a stunt of the day, not even ugly enough to make a public 
for itself. As a musician I can get some interest out of it, 
but I don’t want to hear it again. This, then, is a record I must 
advise you to listen to, in order to know where some composers 
think they are going; but I cannot honestly recommend 
anybody to spend money on it. The stunt-fever is not quite 
becalmed, though some reputations are. Some of us spoke 
out ten years ago, when the eccentrics had a fine short innings. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

Arthur Rubinstein plays Brahms’s Capriccio in B min 
and Debussy’s Submerged Cathedral (H.M.V. DB1258, 8s. 64, 
His delicacy and poise are well employed in the former (thong) 
I do not think the bigger Brahms is his meat), and the tone ir 
the Debussy shows how far piano recording has gone. Thi 
is an extremely difficult piece to record finely. The fading 
of notes that should be sustained is the piano’s fault, of coun 
(magnified by the gramophone)—not the player's. Th 
performance is noteworthy. I can imagine still richer ton 
but this is excellent to go on with. 

On four records Friedman plays some Chopin Mazurka 
thus : LX99, Op, 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Op. 33, No. 2. LX10 
Op. 24, No. 4, and Op. 33, No. 4. LX101, Op. 41, No.1, ani 
Op. 50, No. 2. LX102, Op. 63, No. 3, Op. 67, Nos. 3 and 4j 
Op. 68, No. 2. Ido not know if there are to be notes on these 
like the meaty ones Mr. Newman did for some earlier Chopit 
recordings. I am afraid it is not wise for the companies t( 
employ so much what one may call their staff pianists. 
right man for each job is worth getting, and we ought to deman# 
him. Some players record better than others in particula 
works ; some, as we well know, are all right in most romantil 
music, and poorish in classics ; some shine in Liszt and 
in Franck. Friedman’s line is not subtlety; and there i 
much more in the Mazurkas than might be thought, from thei 
slight appearance and the impression that many of them mak 
at first hearing. Friedman’s reading is much more obviow 
and ordinary than one with which I have just refreshed 
myself—Pachmann’s. His old H.M.V. DB861 (Op. 4%, 
No. 4) is a good one in which to compare the two. Friedman 
pushes out a note here and there without sufficient reason. 
Pachmann has the finer poise. Friedman’s rubato is sometime 
quite effective, but always conventional. There is a deal o 
pleasure in his tone, though some bar-bell notes intervene 
among the pure strings, in this recording. There are agreeably} 
and even felicitous touches ; but Chopin, we have discovered, 
needs the supreme artist, if perhaps he turns out to be one who 
does not interpret other music half so well. Friedman is 4 
good stock player, with a few excrescences in his style that seem 
part of the stock-in-trade of most of the virtuosos to-day. 
But you can’t take liberties with Chopin, least of all with thes 
queer little Mazurkas, some of them very naive and some rathet 
deep. The verdict, then, is: good—in parts. (Col., 12in.} 
6s. 6d. each.) 

Another Columbia piano record is Ania Dorfmann’s (DX19I, 
4s. 6d.), but unfortunately she is content with paraphras 
and arrangement—the former, Grunfeld’s commonplace dishing 
up of waltz themes from Die Fledermaus, and the latter, 
Ganz’s treatment of an air from the Rosamunde music. She’ 
neat and sprightly, and records evenly. Her unassuming, 
delicate style makes me hope to hear her in some real pian 
music. 

Moritz Rosenthal’s choice is a Vienna Carnival of his owl 
(Parlo. 11079, 4s. 6d.). These star pianists, some of them 
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Never before....such 


amazing performance 


such glorious tone — 


such utter simplicity— 
* combined in such 
an instrument — 


at such a price 


JERE is a Radio-Gramophone which will 

alter entirely your previous conception 

of radio and gramophone reproduction. In 

range, in power and performance . . . in tone, 

selectivity, simplicity and beauty, this new 
model stands pre-eminent and unexcelled. Shewing, under the lid of the new “ His Master’s Voice” radio-gramo- 


‘ : phone. . . a gramophone record waiting to be played ... the new type 
With it you can make your choice from the electrical pick-up in its rest position ... (top right-hand corner) t 


broadcasted programmes of a continent oc simple radio control and wave-length dial. 
listen to its glorious electrical reproduction 


of your favourite gramophone records. * FOR A DOZEN REASONS— 


: . . . Mains aerial device 8. Utter simplicity of operation 
But nothing com Gove you any real idea of Only one operating switch 9. Life-like tone 
what this new model is and does . . . except . Only one tuning knob 10. Super selectivity 


1 
2. 
4 ] 11. A 
> i i ; 4. Only one volume contro . An attractive cabinet 
une instrament ee — You a a hear it. Go 5. Illuminated radio-scale marked 12. Built in “ His Master’s Voice” 
to your nearest is Master s Voice ” dealer ; in wave lengths factories at Hayes 
let him demonstrate (without obligation) what . ee. Se ae 
. ca . inest igh-im ance gramo- 

wonderful entertainment this instrument can phone pick-up yet designed 
give you. He will also explain how you can 
have Model 521 for a small initial payment. BRIEF SPECIFICATION 

Four valves: two screen-grid 

to ensure extreme range and 

selectivity. Mains _ operated. 


Voltage range 100-110 and 200- 
250 volts; A.C. 40-60 cycles. 


Model 521 | Moe MotersWoiee Plugs for additional loud-speaker 


and remote volume control. 


ome ° . 
His MastersVoice | 
AB GNs RADIO-GRAMOPHONE # m2" 
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RECORDS 


The Record for the Connoisseur 
Two Special Releases for January 
The Polydor Abridged Opera “Faust ” 


This is another of the famous Polydor condensed operas, and 

it has all the continuity of Gounod’s masterpiece. _ Every 

lover of the operas will appreciate this brilliant récording, 
details of which are given below. 


Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B Minor 


These three records by the Berlix Philharmonic Orchestra 
ere typical examples of Polydor Masierwork recordings—the 
Polydor catalogue is full-of such masterpieces, many of 

which are only recorded on Polydor. . 
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THE JANUARY SUPPLEMENT 
** FAUST ”’ (Gounod) 

Concerts Lamoureux Orchestra and the 
Chorus of the Grand Opera, Paris 
Conductor : Albert Wolff 
Five Double-sided Records, 12-inch, 6s. 6d. each 

95386—Act 1 Faust’s Study Act 2 Church Fair 
95387—Act 2 Church Fair Act 3 Margarete’s Garden 
95388—Act 3 Margarete’s Garden Act 3 Margarete’s Garden 
95389—Act 3 Margarete’s Garden Act 4 In the Church 
95390—Act 4 In the Street Act 5 In Prison 


SCHUBERT 
UNFINISHED SYMPHONY IN B MINOR 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Julius Pruwer 
Three Double-sided Records, 12-inch, 6s. 6d. each 
66784—1st Movement,Partr 66785—1st Movement, Part 3 
1st Movement, Part 2 2nd Movement, Part 1 
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Over they go! That new box of 
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depression is centred round the 
gramophone”. “ Further outlook 
unsettled’. Why all this incon- 
venience when you can buy the 
very best needles in a container 
which defies spilling? Get a 
Golden Pyramid and then your 
needles cannot spill. Simply tilt 
it and there’s your needle. Play it. 
Listen to its tone. Get the best 
out of your gramophone this year 
by always using Golden Pyramid 
Needles——they cost no more. 


PER PYRAMID 
200 NEEDLES 
Available in 
four tones. 


Sole Makers and Patentees(Patent No. 278585) 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO., LTD. 











66786—2nd Movement, Part 2 
2nd Movement, Part 3 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor: Alois Melichar 
Two Double-sided Records, 12-inch, 4s. 6d. each 
27221—Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 (Tschaikowsky ) 
27222—Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 (continued) 
** Bugen Onegin ’’—Polonaise (Tschaikowsky ) 


Francis Aranyi, Violin Solo 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 6s. 6d. 
95071—Caprice Vennois ‘ 

Tambourin Chinois (Kreisler) 
Georg Kulenkampff, Violin Solo 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 6s. 6d. 
95074—Ave Maria (Schubert) 

Humoresque (Dvorak) 
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The January Supplementary List also contains a 
page devoted to particulars of the Abridged Operas 
which have already been released. 


From all Dealers and 
KEITH PROWSE 
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artists of real taste in the performance of other men’s music, 
are hard to understand. Few men do two jobs equally well, 
and the executant, so steeped in other people’s music, is always 
in danger of serving up bits of all sorts when he tries to compose. 
So it is here. The music is negligible. The piano tone is 
fairly good, but not up to the finest standards. 

The Robertson-Bartletts have selected a bright pair of pieces 
for H.M.V. B3634 (10in., 3s.). The Waltz from Arensky’s 
First Suite and one of the less known Slavonic Dances by 
Dvorak ( No. 15) are excellent things to put on in a recreational 
hour. The Dvorak, being fully inconsequential, is not one of 
his best contrivances, but no one could mind that when he 
proves such an agreeable rattle. The tone is as truly recorded 
as I remember to have heard it in any music not calling for 
the loudest playing. 

Anderson Tyrer, whom we have not heard for some time on 
discs, is here again (Edison Bell X562, 4s.). The choice is not 
strong or fresh—Liszt’s arrangement of Schumann’s Widmung 
(Devotion) and the G minor Prelude by Rachmaninov. 
Chiefiy, I give thanks that it is not the C sharp minor. One 
of these days a pianist will pick out some of the other Preludes 
—perhaps one or two from Op. 23: and then I shall be off 
reviewing for a month or two: the shock ... (The Robert- 
son-Bartletts, by the way, might give us his Op. 17 suite for 
two pianos.) Mr. Tyrer is a very capable if not perhaps a 
deeply feeling player. The G minor goes solidly and well. 
Liszt's twiddlings with Schumann’s tune (already quite nice 
enough, as Schumann thought of it) are not quite effective 
unless delivered with an air. That is not Mr. Tyrer’s line ; 
but as far as the bold lines go, he is always on them. Liszt 
was a bit too bold. He made the tender devotion that Schu- 
mann dreamed of into the cinema hero’s efficient love-making. 
The piano, on the hard side as here played, produces a large 
measure of true and pleasing tone, without disturbing bell- 
clangs. 


VIOLIN. 

Huberman, accompanied by 8. Schultze, plays Bach’s Air 
on the G string and a Brahms Waltz in A, arranged by Hoch- 
stein (Col. LX107, 6s. 6d.). The waltz is soundly though 
somewhat stodgily played. The fine Bach tune comes out 
strongly. The recording makes the tone slightly thick, but that 
may be natural to the player’s fiddle. I do not remember to 
have heard him in the concert hall. There is more subtlety 
in the phrasing of the Bach than he quite realises. These 
big tunes need the finest possible handling in rhythm and 
phrasing. I feel that fiddlers especially are inclined to lose 
the impetus that comes of a perfect moulding of phrases, and 
an extremely fine placing over against each other of accents 
of many different weights, so that every note in a phrase may 
have its appropriate strength. This is rather notably lacking 
here, and the piano does not seem very happy, in waiting on 
the fiddler. 

Ona cheapDecca record (F2061, 10in., 2s.) that strong fiddler 
Eda Kersey plays Hubay’s Le Luthier de Crémone and a Mozart 
Gavotte. The accompanist is not named: another injustice 
to the patient pianist. He or she is not much heard in the 
Luthier piece, in part of which the fiddler plays her own (a 
few interjected chords). I don’t know which luthier Hubay 
intended to celebrate—Stradivarius, Amati, Guarnerius, or 
one of the other masters. The music is a pleasant compound 
in reflective style, and is exceptionally well played and recorded, 
as is the Gavotte. Miss Kersey develops well. She should 
persuade Decca to let her do a concerto, or some sonatas. 
The firm has led us, by its Hande! concertos and the, Delius 
Sea Drift, to expect continued enterprise. Violin music needs 
a leg up, which most of the big international players won’t 
give it. Why not let a good sound home artist, less starred, 
choose some of the instrument’s most attractive classics, and 
record them? Quite a small band will do for many of the old 
works, and there are sonatas in plenty. Come on, Decca! 
I'll pledge, as buyers, most of the people who do me the honour 
to follow my notes, and there are plenty more, among the new 


broadcasting public, who will fork out three or four shillings a 
time for really musicianly playing of heartening music. The 
star system is waning ; the stars grow old and (we must guess, 
from their recording choice) tired. The young fiddlers’ bows 
are tapping at the door. We have first-rate British material 
there. Give them a chance ! 


ORGAN. 

G. D. Cunningham’s first offering of the year is warmly 
welcome—the first movement of the Organ Sonata which Elgar 
wrote in 1898 in compliment to some American musicians who 
were visiting Worcester Cathedral. In its themes we hear the 
strong, determined, self-confident note that was bringing 
Elgar to the front. It is not perhaps a very notable sonata 
movement, as regards construction, but the general power of 
it is manifest. Most of the playing comes out well, and the 
quality of some of the solo stops is especially admirable. The 
full organ is muddily recorded, which is a pity. Mark the 
final echo! (H.M.V. C2085, 4s. 6d.). 

W. R. ANDERSON, 


CHORAL 


Bairstow’s Blessed City really demands well-considered 
judgment ; on a few hearings, it seems a very notable piece of 
Church music. It is a brilliant, very free setting of an English 
version of the famous seventh-century office hymn Urbs 
beata (Blessed City, heavenly Salem), music and a translation 
of which are, of course,inmosthymnals. Bairstow’s treatment, 
perhaps suggesting a knowledge of Bruckner, Karg-Elert 
and others, has the magnificence which the subject and the 
actual words call for. His treatment of the plainsong seems to 
open fully a door which has before been perhaps slightly ajar 
to a complete freedom with order and without chaos. For 
instance, much of the time hardly two consecutive phrases are 
in the same tonality. I have not yet tried with the score 
this record by the Westminster Abbey Special Choir under 
Dr. Bullock, with O. H. Peasgood at the organ (H.M.V. C2006, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), but it is clearly a very fair one, and emphatically 
one we must all know. 

Mozart’s Requiem Mass is possibly a likely complete work, 
but as it is quite possible we may have to wait years for it, a 
single record of some of the best choral parts may be welcome. 
This (Parlophone E11082, 12in., 4s. 6d.), by the Choir of St. 
William’s, Strasbourg, and Orchestra, is indeed a snippet, 
starting with the opening Requiem, cutting the solo T'e decet, 
and the following TJ'utti, going straight to Ht lux perpetua, 
then giving the Dies Irae, on one side ; but there is the lovely 
Lacrymosa on the other side, and the whole performance is 
decidedly good, even if the orchestra is slightly too strong for 
the choir (probably partly or largely the recording fault), and 
one could imagine two or three of our own choral conductors 
putting some finishing touches to attack, etc. 

Columbia DX 196 (12in., 4s. 6d.) is a typical and satisfactory 
Don Cossacks Choir record, though their songs are not re- 
markable, though contrastéd—March, Prince Oleg and The 
Red Sarafan (Warlamoff, both arranged by their conductor, 
Jaroff, and, of course, in Russian and unaccompanied). 

C. M. CRABTREE, 














SONGS 


Here are two records which, remembering all that the 
gramophone stands for, I consider the most important ever 
issued. At very long last we are getting some English folk 
music. As Vaughan Williams once said, you might as well 
try to cultivate a garden where wild flowers will not grow as 
music where there has been no folk music. As, then, England 
was in Shakespeare’s day as eminent in cultivated music as in 
other things, it is hardly surprising that we have lately found 
our folk music as profuse, as full of character and variety and 
deep if no showy beauty, as any in the world. The terms 
“folk song” and ‘‘ popular song” are commonly used very 
confusedly. All I can say here is that using the term “ folk 
song” scientifically we mean a song stamped with racial 
character, uninfluenced by passing styles, traditional, and 
therefore made by unknown generations the people’s own. 
Columbia have lately started an English folk-music series, and 
have issued some authentic, perhaps ideal, instrumental 
records. Here (DB335, 10in., 3s.) is a record of the songs 
My Boy Billy, The lover's task, I will give my love an apple, 
and Sally, my dear, sung by Clive Carey (barytone), a unique 
and delightful singer, and an accomplished musician, who has 
himself collected and edited many English folk songs. No one 
who has ever heard Clive Carey will wait to learn more than 
that he has made a record. On DB3356, Annette Blackwell 
(soprano) sings the folk songs A farmer’s s.n so sweet, As I 
sat on a sunny bank (a version of the delightful carol On Christ- 
mas Day in the morning and therefore still seasonable), The 
bonny lighter-boy and Dance to your Daddy. It is only fair to 
say that I have been personally interested in this record, 
though not in the others ; but I can only say that it seems to 
me not unworthy of its company. 


DB334 is a Quilter record by Hubert Eisdell: Go, lovely 
rose, Take, O take those lips away, and Hey, ho, the wind and the 
rain. Eisdell is a singer who can be trusted never to go far 
wrong in songs of the good popular contemporary class, and 
he is so well known that it will be enough for most readers to 
read that he will certainly not disappoint them here. 


In the Decca list, Henry Wendon (F062, 10in., 2s.) con mues 
his promise to be a tenor of some impo: tance—indeed, gives 
us already records which must be among the chosen, for un- 
commonly good and enjoyable singing. This is of Quilter’s 
O, mistress mine and Blow, blow, thou winter wind (both wrongly 
attributed to Sargent) and Edward Purcell’s Passing by (There 
is a lady) (labelled Purcell tout court, which should mean Henry 
Purcell). I suspect Wendon of straining just a little—I think 
because his technique is limiting him very slightly so far. The 
lovely old In sheltered vale (also familiar as The miill-wheel) 
is on F2067, and in Dale Smith’s (barytone) more than attractive 
singing of it notice especially his true legato (“‘ bound together ’’), 
@ singing through, a real singing. He is joined quite effectively 
by The Westminster Singers (men’s quartet) in that delightfully 
contrasting, fine upstanding old English The Lass of Richmond 
Hill. Each song is tolerably arranged by Adlington, with 
excellent orchestral accompaniment. On F2041 the quartet 
is alone in The Song of the Jolly Roger (Chudleigh Candish) 
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and the similarly jovial The Mulligan Musketeers (Atkinson), 
These are very good, except that they have orchestral accom. 
paniments (good in themselves) and altogether the words ay 
apt to suffer—maybe with enough hearings you'll get themall, 
On F2065 Roy Henderson (barytone) will again astonish 
many, this time with Cloze props (Charles), at about twice 
the speed I remember ever hearing it before, and very lively it js 
altogether. His Old Barty (Grant), however, though good, and 
at times very funny, lacks the subtle artistry of Dearth’s 
(Columbia last month); here Henderson’s tendency to 
exaggerate is unmistakable, and leads him into inconsistent 
characterisation. Frank Titterton (tenor) and Richard Watso 
(bass) give not a little of their excellence in The moon hath 
raised her lamp above (from Benedict’s The Lily of Killarney) 
and Balfe’s Excelsior (F 2068). 


Each of three Sterno barytone records is a good eighteen. 
penn’orth, and I would not hesitate to put them all among the 
best ten-inchers for those who are looking for these songs, but 
that the surfaces seem a little rough, that I suspect a little 
distortion of the voices though judging by the volume not 
amplification, and that I’m not quite satisfied by the orchestral 
tone (claimed for all three, wrongly for 557). Jack Hodges (554) 
seems authentic in a very expressive Poor Old Joe (Foster) and 
O, dem golden slippers (Bland); Raymond Elliott (557) puts 
more than usual quiet expression into She is far from the land 
(Moore and Lambert) and with it has Till the sands of the desert 
grow cold (Ball); Robert Carr’s (558) are Gounod’s Nazareth 
and Sullivan’s The Lost Chord. 

Among Edison Bell records, Electron X564 (12in., 4s.) is a 
Handel bass record of some distinction by Edward Halland, 
who occasionally suggests Allin’s most dignified, resonant 
moments—a But who may abide (from The Messiah), in which 
I particularly like the first part, with some long phrasing, 
though the “‘ stand ’’ (middle C, near the start) must be held 
its full value—and Hear me, ye winds and waves (with its 
recitative, F'rom the rage of the tempest, from Scipio), to which 
severe test he rises bravely, with very considerable success, 
The Prestissimo of But who is perhaps too quick—certainly 
his runs are too percussive. The orchestral accompaniments 
are very good, except that Hear me sounds un-Handelian, 
Winner 5181 (10in., 2s.) is a very effective record of its kind: 
Chris Hall, orchestra, and orchestral bird, in The Song of the 
Thrush (Le Brunn) and Beautiful bird, sing on (J. Howe). 


If Paul Robeson has recorded all negro spirituals worth while, 
we should like to hear him in other types, Schubert, for 
instance, unless he can find really good, sincere attempts by 
composers of his own race to cultivate their folk idiom (I 
remember one record of his, Exhortation, of some interest). 
Here, as always, he puts himself into Mammy is gone (De Sylva, 
Brown, and Henderson) and High Water (McHardy and 
Brennan) (H.M.V. B3663, 10in., 3s.). No one can expect to 
indulge much in inferior classes of songs (whether sincere or 
not) without getting stale: so that all one can say of Peter 
Dawson’s The Blind Ploughman (Clarke) and The Menin 
Gate (Bowen), on B3691, is that they are equal to threequarters 
of what I remember of his records. They have organ accom- 
paniments played by Herbert Dawson, and the travesty of the 
tone of that noble instrument the trumpet helps the present 
debauching of our taste. Blodwen Caerleon (Piccaciilly 
Celebrity 5101, 10in., 2s.) has a beautiful contralto voice and 
is a good singer, except that her diction is not clear enough 
here. But why are Celts recording songs of other branches of 
the race than their own ? Her words in Caller herrin’ are 
particularly obscure. Otherwise this is a very good record, 
with small orchestra, of that and Three fishers went sailing 
(Kingsley and Hullah). Thomas Case (Parlophone R820, 
10in., 3s.) draws some charm, perhaps, out of 7J'o 4 
miniature (Helen Taylor and May Brahe) and sings A Dream 
(Cory and Bartlett) very fervently, both with an orchestra 
with tremulant effects. 


C. M. Crasrrer. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ELISABETH RETHBERG (soprano).—The King of Thule 
and The Jewel Song from Act 2 of Faust (Gounod). In 
French, Orch. acc. H.M.V. DB1456, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


STILES ALLEN (soprano).—Softly sighs, from Der Freischiitz 
(Weber), sung in English, and In quelle trine morbide, 
from Manon Lescaut (Puccini), sung in Italian. Orch. 
ace. Edison Bell Electron X566, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


ADELE KERN (soprano).—The Doll Song from Tales of 
Hoffman (Offenbach) and with ALFRED STRAUSS (tenor), 
Good day, my dearest child from Act 1 of Vienna Blood 
Nap egg In German. Orch.ace. Parlo. E11081, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


ISOBEL BAILLIE (soprano).—The Doll Song from Tales of 
Hoffman (Offenbach) and Dream of Home (Il Bacio) 
(Farnie and Arditi). In English. Orch. ace. Col. 
DX165, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


SUZANNE BERTIN (soprano).—Ah! fors’ 6 lui! from La 
Traviata (Verdi) and Je suis Titania from Mignon (Ambroise 
Theunas). In French. Orch. acc. Piccadilly 5100, 10in., 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano\.—Seguedille and 
Gipsy Dance Song from Carmen (Bizet). In French. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R20127, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


DINO BORGIOLI (Tenor).—Caro mio ben (Giordani) and 
Princesita. In Italian. Orch. acc. Col. DB340, 10in., 
3s. 

ENRICO AMANDI (tenor).—Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) and M’appari tutt’amor from Marta (Flotow) 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Decca F1942, 10in., 2s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Once upon a time there was a 
love dream and Red is your mouth from The Target 
(Tauber). In German. Orch. acc, Parlo. RO20124, 
10in., 4s. 6d. And May I ask for the next tango (Rotter- 
Jurmann) and Drink your health, dear, with me (Rosen- 
Sehwabach). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. RO20126, 
10in., 4s. 6d. 

JAN ZALSKI (tenor).—O Paradiso from Africana (Meyerbeer) 
and E Lucevan le Stelle from La Tosca (Puccini). In 
Italian. Orch. acc. Piccadilly 5103, 10in., 2s. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS (baritone).—Recit and Aria, Eri tu, 
from Ballo in Maschera (Verdi) and Iago’s Credo from 
Otello (Verdi). In English. Orch. acc. Col. DX158, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

RICHARD WATSON (bass).—Tho’ faithless men, cavatina 
from The Jewess (Halévy), and Nazareth (Gounod). In 
English. Piano acc. Decca F2040, 10in., 2s. 

OLGA OLGINA (soprano) and FRANK TITTERTON (tenor).— 
Love Duet from Act 1 of Madam Butterfly (Puccini). 
In Italian. Orch. acc. Decca K549, 12in., 3s. 6d. 


Elisabeth Rethberg.—This is the first record sung in French 
by Elisabeth Rethberg that I remember to have heard, and her 


accent, for a German, is strikingly free from the customary 
blemishes. It is a pleasure, moreover, to listen to her rich, 
warm tones, to the elegant, assured sweep of her phrasing, 
in such a hackneyed piece as this Faust excerpt, lifting it out 
of the ruck of the ordinary commonplace rendering to the level 
of a really beautiful performance. Observe the note of 
sustained melancholy in the King of Thule ballad, and how it 
changes suddenly to an outburst of joyful surprise and delight 
when the jewel casket has been opened—a voice that might be 
proceeding from another Marguerite altogether. Seldom is 
this done so well to-day. The shake in the waltz is smooth, 
but not beyond reproach ; the high B at the end, a lovely note, 
held not a moment too long. The playing of the orchestral 
accompaniment is superb. 

Stiles Allen.—Congratulations are due to this conscientious 
artist for the great improvement manifest in her recording. 
The purity of her timbre in the cantabile melody from Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut is as nearly as possible ideal. On the other 
hand, whatever the merit of her Softly sighs, it is completely 
nullified by the injustice done to a great piece of music. Less 
than half of it is there, and even that is sung at an absurdly 
fast rate. Yet there was plenty of room for more on the disc. 

Adéle Kern and Alfred Strauss.—It cannot be said that the 
German lyric stage suffers from a lack of good coloratura 
singers. They simply abound ; and this young lady is one of 
them. Her voice has charm as well as range, and she takes her 
head notes with conspicuous ease. Her shake nd _ staccato 
are models of neatness. Her Doll Song gives the idea that it 
is being sung by an automaton, which is something to be 
thankful for ; on the other hand, it is taken much too slowly, 
and the numerous alterations in the florid passages were 
superfluous. Offenbach’s fiorituri were good enough for 
anybody, and much prettier. This piece is not a mere vocal 
study. In the duet f om Johann Strauss’s Wiener- Blut (why 
the ugly title of Vienna-Blood?) both singers do justice to the 
graceful waltz and their voices blend well. 

Isobel Baillie —Here, oddly enough, is an English soprano’s 
version of the Doll Song. It might almost be called an exact 
reversal of the one just referred to. The music is rendered 
note for note as Offenbach wrote it; the tempo is as fast as 
the German one is slow; and it gives the impression of being 
sung by a lively maiden who is playing with her doll rather 
than impersonating it, being full of human animation and not 
the least bit mechanical. Well, I suppose we must not expect 
every point to be right on both sides of a disc. On the other, 
in this case, Il Bacio gets all the smoothness and spirit that 
can be desired. 

Suzanne Bertin.—The Traviata aria and the Polonaise from 
Mignon will both stand a little judicious cutting, though not 
quite so much, perhaps, as is inflicted on them in this reco-d. 
The time is coming, I fancy, when it will be necessary to state 
on the label that the version used is an abbreviated one ; 
otherwise the present custom may grow more and more unfair 
to the purchase’, even at the low figure of 2s., which actually 
represents half-price for half the piece. Miss Bertin’s execution 
is neat, bright and sparkling, if rather breathless; and her 
voice comes out well in an impeccable French ccent. 

Conchita Supervia.—This gifted mezzo-soprano should be a 
perfect Carmen, and it is a pity, therefore, that she should 
have had to scamper through the Gipsy airwith the tambourine 
as if Lilas Pastia were waiting to announce “ closing time.” 
The speed somewhat spoils the rendering. Happily the 
Seguedille (also in French) fares somewhat better, particularly 
because sung in its entirety with the aid of an unidentified 
Don José, who peeps into the record as in the opera just at the 
psychological moment. The fine voice and Spanish élan of 
Conchita Supervia are alike irresistible. 

Dino Borgioli.—Treated as a modern Italian love-song, 
Giordani’s famous Caro mio ben seems to be growing upon the 
ear of the Latin public. It can certainly be made very 
attractive in its way when sweetly rendered as it is here by a 
sympathetic tenor like Dino Borgioli, who knows how to 
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avoid the sickly sentimentality of over-saccharine phrasing. 
He is equally at his ease in the other song, which seems to be 
ef Spanish origin and is undeniably taking. The music is a 
cross -between the Andalusian and Neapolitan lilts, with 
plentiful allusions in the text to things like Mariposa and 
manana. You may possibly want to dance to it. 

Enrico Amandi.—This tenor’s method is faulty. Despite a 
good organ of sympathetic quality, his upper notes fail to 
resist the strain of a consistently high tessitura. His Vesti 
la giubba is dramatic enough in intention, but vocally inadequate, 
and there is a persistent vibrato all through it. M’appari 
comes better within his means, but even here the tone is often 
thick and throaty, apart from incorrect phrasing and lack 
of contrast. 

Richard Tauber.—In the first of these records the popular 
light tenor appears as composer as well as singer. Whatever 
The Target may be, he certainly knows how to write music 
a la Lehar that is well suited to his own voice and individual 
style, which, if I may say so, could make effective anything 
in waltz-rhythm that was ever yet inscribed on Viennese music- 
paper. The other two songs are no less pi:turesque and— 
Tauberesque ; for the sempiternal 3-4 prevails throughout, 
or nearly so, and the insinuating charm of the singer spreads a 
glamour over all. 

Jan Zalski.—There is nothing to distinguish this singer— 
presumably of Polish origin—from the dozens of operatic 
tenors who nowadays frequent the gramophone studios, but the 
record may at least be recommended because its quality is 
passable and its price reasonable. Smoothness, combined 
with a certain measure of sweetness and intelligence, may be 
very acceptable, but, after all, one begins rather to wonder 
whether there can continue to be a profitable demand for these 
oft-repeated things. O Paradiso and E Lucevan le Stelle are 
no doubt desirable enough in their way and highly necessary 
in their place, but, unless the interpretation be exceptional, 
might it not be for their good to give them a rest? 

Harold Williams.—Here you may welcome what I venture 
to consider the best records of two difficult Italian airs ever 
attempted in English by a contemporary British artist. I do 
not say they are absolutely beyond criticism, but they come 
very near to being so. In Eri tu Mr. Williams almost hides 
with his artistic treatment the deficiencies of a poor English 
version, whilst making every word clear and rounding off his 
dramatic phrases like a finished artist. Only one little defect : 
he sings the gruppetti or “turns” slowly, as if they formed 
an integral part of the melody, whereas they are merely 
ornaments to be done rapidly but clearly. Iago’s Credo is 
rendered as it should be, like a true soliloquy, with an abundance 
of colour and contrast; consequently it has the right significance 
and is an “ atmospheric ” reading, replete with malice, jealousy, 
hate, and everything devilish. 

Richard Watson.—Once again this resonant bass fills our 
ears with ringing tone, but disappoints by his want of refine- 
ment and his curious way of enunciating his words. Sometimes 
he drops off his sentences at the end with an effect that is 
unwittingly comical ; as, for example, in the famous air from 
The Jewess when he prays, ‘“ Let Thy voive, O Lord, lead 
them home to tea,” meaning, of course, “‘ home to Thee” ! 
Otherwise he is the undeniable possessor of a splendid recording 
voice. In Gounod’s Nazareth he is quite good. 

Olga Olgina and Frank Titterton.—Italian being the 
universal language of singers, I suppose it was thought to be 
for the best that these two artists should make it their medium 
for a record of the love duet from Madam Butterfly. Un- 
fortunately the words of the Japanese bride ave almost wholly 
inaudible, while Mr. Pinkerton, U.S.N., has still to take a good 
many lessons before he can claim to pronounce Italian vowels 
correctly. Apart from this the duet, which fills both sides of 
the record, is interpreted with abundant spirit and most of the 
growing passion of which it is susceptible; also the musical 
beauty that two fine voices can bring to their task. 


Herman KLE. 








KRM. 


BAND RECORDS 


Like my colleague Mr. W. R. Anderson, I have invested ing 
new instrument, but, unlike him, I have -acquired one of 
Mr. Ginn’s ‘“‘ Expert Seniors.” Whatever may be the merits or 
demerits of using a ‘‘super-gramophone”’ for’ review purposes, 
it is an indisputable fact that readers who are familiar with 
the type of instrument used by a reviewer are in a better position 
to assess his reviews than those who are not. I must say 
firstly that the playing of a lot of records I have reviewed in 
the past on my new instrument has revealed many hitherto 
unsuspected details ; secondly, that whereas I was prepared for 
a big improvement in the reproduction of the lower register, 
I have been astonished at the improvement in the higher 
register ; and thirdly, that I have not found the slightest 
difficulty in getting a fibre needle to “stand up to” the 
heaviest recording. 

The Christmas band records are disappointing in that one and 
all fall within the category of respectable mediocrity. From 
the point of view of recording the best record of the month is 
Columbia DX192, which serves to introduce the Royal Horse 
Guards Band and Lieut. W. J. Dunn, M.C., as Columbia 
‘*exclusives.”” The recording of the basses is remarkable. Of 
the playing I cannot speak quite so highly. It is not always 
unanimous and lacks ‘‘ snap ”’ and “‘ punch.” Of the music I 
can speak less highly still. Mr. Ketelby is the composer and 
Knights of the King, a ‘Grand Processional”? of a very 
commonplace type, and Gallantry, an effusive ‘‘ Duo d’ Amour,” 
are the compositions. 

Two Decca records are made by the Life Guards Band and 
the Westminster Military Band respectively. ‘ The former play 
The Policeman’s Holiday and The Warbler’s Serenade (F2080), 
but as in the case of the last-mentioned record the playing 
lacks ‘‘ punch.” 
‘* Serenade ’”’ is much too slow to be effective. The latter 
band play King Cotton March and The Mill in the Black 
Forest (F2046) adequately but not in a way to arouse any 
great enthusiasm. 

A new band to me is the Brooklyn Military Band. Their 
first record (5098) contains creditable performances of Gillet’s 
En Promenade and A Highland Scene, a very ordinary Fantasia 
by William Moore. 

Another new band is the Ceylon Military Band, who, on 
Imperial 2373, play Florentine March and Strauss’s Radetzky 
March. The band is small but the playing is crisp. 

My opening indictment of mediocrity is perhaps unjust to 
the latest Parlophone record (E3772) which contains a group of 
Marches, Strathspeys and Reels played by the Pipe Band of 
H.M. 2nd Battalion Scots Guards. The recording is on the 
scale we are used to from the same Company’s recording of 
their Massed Military Bands. 

The Scots Guards Band are responsible for two new records. 
Winner 5183 contains a somewhat stodgy performance of 
Zampa Overture and Radio 1419—on which the band are joined 
by a Choir and Organ—contains the two hymns Now the day 
is over and Art thou weary ? 

The only new brass band record also contains a couple 
of hymns equally well known. They are Eternal Father, 
strong to save and O God, our help in ages past and they are played 
by Black Dyke Mills Band (Winner 5182). sie 





Incidentally, the tempo adopted in the j 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Orchestral 

Luigini’s Ballet Egyptien is an evergreen. His Ballet Russe 
is less well known, with its Czardas, Scéne, Valse lente, 
Mazurka and Marche Russe, but it is very well worth recording 
for those who appreciate the tuneful moods of ballet, and when 
it is touched off so neatly and stirringly as by the Royal Opera 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, conducted by John Barbirolli(H.M.V. 
(1948-9, 9s.), it becomes one of the naps of the month. 
Following the Faust and Carmen Selections, it provides 
exactly the fare that nearly everyone can enjoy. 

Herman Finck is a past master in the craft of dovetailing 
all manner of tunes into a mosaic that delights the ear and 
the mind, for there is a chuckle at each deft piece of carpentry 
which brings the incongruous into the pattern; and nothing 
could be more ingeniously light-hearted than his More Melo- 
dious Memories in four parts (Col. DX197-8, 12in., 9s.) played 
by Herman Finck and his Orchestra. 

Of the others I would draw attention to Yoshitomo’s The 
Tea House of a Hundred Steps and Japanese Cherry Blossom 
(Parlo. E11078, 12in., 4s. 6d.) played as you would expect by 
a Grand Symphony Orchestra conducted by Otto Dobrindt ; 
to the exquisite playing of Gung’l’s Amorettentanz waltz and 
amedley of Lanner waltzes called Old Vienna (H.M.V. C1941, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) by Marek Weber and his Orchestra ; to Emilio 
Colombo and his Orchestra in Fantasies of Italian and Russian 
airs (Electron X565, 12in., 4s.), and to the popular Old Folks 
at home in foreign parts as played by Muscant’s The Commodore 
Gold Medal Orchestra (Decca K546, 12in., 3s. 6d.). 

Among the ten-inch discs I commend, roughly in this order : 
Von Géczy and his Orchestra in Give me your little white hand, 
tango, and Otto Fritz and his Syncopators in Elizabeth, fox- 
trot (Parlo. R828, 3s.); the Orchestra Mascotte in Monte 
Christo and Eva waltzes (Parlo. R824, 3s.), the International 
Novelty Orchestra in Tap Dance and The Daughter of Rosie 
0’ Grady waltz (H.M.V. B3692, 3s.); Pierre Fol and his Salon 
Orchestra in Der Rosenkavalier (Decca F2049, 2s.); the 
J, H. Squir2 Celeste Octet in Squire’s dainty Fly’s Courtship 
and Ant’s Antics (Col. DB332, 3s.); the London Novelty 
Orchestra in The Brooklyn Cake-Walk and Happy Darkies 
(Regal MR226, 2s. 6d.) ; Tom Jones and his Orchestra (Decca 
ype 2s.), and Harold Sandler and his Orchestra (Sterno 545, 
s. 6d.), 


Instrumental 

Quentin Maclean is the latest artist to try his hands—and 
feet—at the popular Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 (Col. 
DX193, 12in., 4s. 6d.). There is a lot more of the ‘“ piano 
tone’ that most people found so incredible in his Rhapsody 
in Blue record. Naum Fix plays Handel’s Largo in a somewhat 
uninteresting way on Decca F2043 (2s.),while Jesse Crawford 
keeps to the light stuff in Little White Lies and Confessin’ 
(H.M.V. B3681, 10in., 3s.). So does Lew White (Brunswick 
1040, 3s.), with marimba and steel guitar to emphasise the 
sentiment of Down the river of golden dreams. 


There is a variety of Hawaiian records, the most outstanding 
being Leilehua-Ahula and Minnehaha Waltz played by the 
Honolulu Players (Col. DB348, 10in., 3s.); there is a most 
fascinating “‘ thrumming”’ in the first tune and just a second 
at the beginning of the reverse side in which can be heard the 
swish of water. It will set you wondering. The ever fragrant. 
Aloha Oe and Palikiko Blues are played and sung to something 
very near perfection by the Hawaiian Quartet on Decca F2066 
(2s.). 

Of the rest the Kiss Waltz played by Roy Smeck’s Hawaiian 
Trio is good for dancing (Imp. 2374, ls. 6d.), Earl Melville 
and his Hawaiians (Piccadilly 673, ls. 6d.) cater for the 
sentimentally inclined, and Edgar Adeler’s Hawaiian Players 


for the finger-tappers (Sterno 551, Is. 6d.). 


For lovers of banjo records there is a jolly affair played by 
Ernest Jones on Columbia DB333 (3s.), a grand race ep 
George Morris and his accompanist on Decca F2069 (2s.), and 
the same artist kept in check by his Banjo Boys in a een 
of ‘‘ darkie”’ tunes on Regal MR228 (2s. 6d.). 

For the patriotic Welshman there is an accordeon medley 
of Welsh Airs (Sterno 553, 1s. 6d.) and for the novelty seeker 
two rather squeaky concertina solos (Sterno 552, Is. 6d.), a 
record by the Melodeon Players (Regal MR227, 2s. 6d.),and a 
notable if not very attractive record by Miss Gladys Watkins 
of Love’s Old Sweet Song and Drink to me only with thine eyes 
as played on the New Zealand War Memorial Carillon before 
it was removed from Hyde Park (H.M.V. B3661, 3s.). 

A record to be noted by those who like gentle ’cello music 
is Softly awakes my heart and Kol Nidrei played by Anthony 
Pini, accompanied by the harp, violin, mustel organ and piano. 
When a player of Pini’s distinction undertakes to make a 
record of this sort, the great point is that he should make a 
success of it. He does (Regal MR231, 2s. 6d.). 

Raie da Costa appears in both the Parlophone and the 
H.M.V. lists this month. For Parlophone she plays the dainty 
Pierrette of Chaminade and the cinematic Hexentanz— Witches’ 
Dance with the deftness that both demand (Parlo. R818, 3s.). 
For H.M.V. she plays two current musical comedy medleys, 
Ever Green and Little Tommy Tucker (H.M.V. B3689, 3s.), 
which bear the unmistakable stamp of her personality. 
Patricia Rossborough makes her interpretation of Little Tommy 
Tucker tunes do for both sides of a 10in. record (Parlo. R817, 
3s.).. A newcomer is Peggy Desmond on Piccadilly 672 (1s. 6d.) 
playing ordinary tunes without too much flourish, and it is 
very pleasant to hear again Lee Sims in his clever treatment of 
simple material on Brunswick 1025 (3s.). This is drawing- 
room, not cabaret, in style. 


From the Air 


When Professor Leo Theremin’s demonstration of his 
apparatus for d awing sounds from the ether was given at the 
Albert Hall the musical notes were produced by approaching 
and withdrawing the fingers from an upright wand, and the 
result was very much the same as we get in the Victor record of 
Lover, come back to me and Dancing with tears in my eyes made 
by Lemmington H. Shewell with piano accompaniment (H.M.V. 
B3626, 3s.). To those who have not seen the thing demon- 
strated this will sound like something between a single-string 
fiddle and a water whistle, pleasant but little more. It is 
rather disappointing, because we were led to suppose that soon 
every instrument and kind of human voice would be imitated 
by the Theremin apparatus and that by means of a manual 
linked to a forest of the magic wands astonishing orchestra] 
effects of unearthly music would be obtained. The curious 
reader should refer back to THE GRAMOPHONE for January 
1928, Vol. V, p. 330. 


A Motley of Medleys 

Since the appearance at the beginning of December of 
Jack Hylton’s Medley of Maurice Chevalier Songs—in this 
case sung by Chevalier himself (H.M.V. B3686, 3s.)—two 
similar efforts have been made to follow up his personal 
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triumph at the Dominion. Leslie Hutchinson croons his way 
through a grand mix-up of Paramount theme songs (Parlo. 
E11080, 12in., 4s. 6d.), while Jack Leon’s Band (Piccadilly 
668, ls. 6d.) crams six songs on to a ten-incher. Neither is 
very satisfying. 

The New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. C2084, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
have good material for their Great Day Selection, but the 
tunes from Monte Carlo—the next film at the Carlton, in which 
Jack Buchanan appears with Jeannette Macdonald under the 
Hollywood banner—are not so “‘ fetching.” 

Surely we have had as much as we can swallow of The Big 
Pond! It is a pity that something a little fresher was not 
found to go with Love in the Rough, which has Go home and tell 
your Mother for its principal number (Regal MR239, 10in., 
2s. 6d.). Just Imagine and Dancing Sweeties have only one 
good tune apiece (Regal MR240, 10in., 2s. 6d.). The former is 
Fox’s latest fantastic comedy of life in 1980. The Midnight 
Minstrels are responsible for all these. Dixiana played by 
The Million-airs on Decca F2054 (10in., 2s.) is competent, but 
most people will be quite content to get Jack Hylton’s Talkie 
Hits Medley (H.M.V. B5926, 10in., 3s.) or 
parts 3 and 4 of Here we are, all the songs 
of the year sung by The Big Four (Col. 
DX170, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and be done with it. 

You must not be deterred by the lack of 
good tunes in Ever Green. It is a Cochran 
show, and that atones for most things. The 
New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. C2083, 12in., 
4s, 6d.) have collected the three best songs 
onto the firstside of their record and The Stage 
Orchestra (Regal MR238, 10in., 2s. 6d.) have 
wisely used the same three and left it at that. 

Eldorado (Col. DX195, 12in., 4s. 6d., and 
Decca F2058, 10in., 2s.)—now passed into the 
limbo of past musical comedies as far as 
London is concerned— Little Tommy Tucker 
(The Million-airs, Decca F2053, 10in., 2s.), 
its successor at Daly’s, and Follow a Star 
(Decca F2030, 10in., 2s., and Winner 5186, 
10in., 2s.) are all potted for our convenience. 
Decca F2030 has some excellent singing by 
unnamed vocalists. 


i 


NWS cai IT 
a 


ALBERT WHELAN 


Nippy 

As for Nippy, she is busier than any of them. There are 
three Selections: Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B5927, 10in., 3s.), The Stage Orchestra (Regal MR338, 10in., 
2s. 6d.) and The Million-airs (Decca F2053, 10in., 2s.), all with 
vocal refrains, to say nothing of the original artists’ recordings 
on Columbia (DB349-51, 10in., 3s. each). Take your choice, 
but Binnie Hale, Clifford Mollison and Arthur Riscoe will 
bring you more pleasure if you have seen the show and can 
recall the context. 


Decca 


Miss Olive Groves continues to be a tower ot strength in the 
Decca lists ; she never takes part in a record without adorning 
it. The Million-airs have also contributed a great deal to 
the standard of Decca’s light records, which are now so good 
as to challenge all but the best 3s. records. The Maurice 
Chevalier Selection (F2131) is not improved by the singer’s 
Anglo-French accent, but his singing in A Cocktail in the 
““ Wonder Bar” (F2129) makes poor Carl Brisson’s efforts 
in the songs that he sings in the play (F2127 and 2128) sound 
rather tame. Admirable, too, is the Ever Green Selection 
(F2074) as well as the Pantomime Favourites (F2052 and 
2073) and several other selections. A more elaborate 
The Geisha vocal gems twelve-incher (K548, 3s. 6d.) is 
as good as anything we have had of the old Daly’s 
triumph. 








——__ 
















































































































































Greta Keller and Tallulah Bankhead Be 

The debut of these two ladies on gramophone records desepy for y 

more than a line. The latter with her husky voice gqj rank 

disarming but oh so dangerous artlessness sings What do | <n 
care? and Don’t tell him what happened to me (H.M.V. B36gy (H. 

3s.). The former, a charming little lady well known j bing 
cabaret and to radio listeners, who sings with equal flueny an 

in German, French or English, gives us It’s for You and Why ng 

good am I without you? (Regal MR244, 2s. 6d.). She mak "te 

her name in London when she arrived at the Café Anglais fron Bett 
Paris with Mean to Me, then unknown. q 
It’s all rubbish, of course, just the sensuous, slurred sing; as 

of simple emotion in imbecile lyrics, but there is somethj - 

in it, none the less ; perhaps a personality that can touch th ror 

chord of desiderium or nostalgia or just soppiness in y, sg 

Anyhow, I prefer European artists to American where sentiment "B 

is concerned, and in the teeth of English taste in this matte ; 
I will put up Greta Keller, Dora Stroeva (Piccadilly Records), oy 
Raquel Meller (Parlophone), Marlene Dietrich (H.M.V.) ani ad 

Florence Oldham against any half-dozen American singer 

of similar songs—Annette Hanshaw, Ruthfy (Oh 

Etting, Aileen Stanley, Sophie Tucker and ( 

the rest. mo: 

n the 

Comedians wo 

Herbert Mundin has before proved himsel{y !0 

one of the natural masters of the microphon#y )® 

and his Boots—’ow I ’ate ’em (Col. DB343, Se 

3s.) has an authentic quality of “‘ mastery off 5P 





the medium.”” So has a sketch by Horag 
Kenney (Col. DX169, 12in., 4s. 6d.) called4 
Music Hall Trial Turn, in which he is not 
too well supported by Franklyn Davies as the 
truculent manager. Contrast with these such 
sketches as Naunton and Gold give on Impe. 
rial 2367 (1s. 6d.) or W. P. Lipscomb ani 
Alex. Field in Tit for Tat (H.M.V.B3650, 3s.) 
or even Clapham and Dwyer in A Spot o 
Bother (Broadcast 645, 1s. 3d.) and Buyin 
a House (Col. DB338, 3s.), and you will take 
off your hat to Mundin and Kenney. Th 
worst record of the month belongs to this 
group, The Half-Back’s Dream by The Foot- 
ball Fans (Regal MR230, 2s. 6d.). 

Of the comedians who sing cheerful songs in the season of 
pantomime I will choose half a dozen for you without suggesting 
that there are not plenty of others of considerable merit in the 
January lists. Here they are: Jack Bronson in Gorgonzola 
and Our Jack’s Back (Decca F2045, 2s.), Albert Whelan in 
Slippery Sam the Stoker and P’liceman! P’liceman! (Imp. 
2366, Is. 6d.), Randolph Sutton in Under the sweetheart tre 
and Put your worries through the mangle (Radio 1426, 1s.), 
Walter Miller with Harry Hudson’s Melody Men in Let’s havea 
Sing-Song and Tiddle-iddle-um-pum! (Radio 1414, 1s.), and 
for the drawing room Norman Long in The single man and the 
married man and She does it all for me (Col. DB344, 3s.) and 
Maurice Chevalier in Oh come on, be sociable and Toi et Moi 
(H.M.V. B3685, 3s.). 

Nellie Wallace is so much an institution in our English 
life that the news that she has recorded her Cuckoo and 
Mother’s Pie Crust (H.M.V. B3683, 3s.) is enough. Marvellous 
woman! And yet I wonder how these songs would strike 
anyone who had never even heard of Nellie Wallace before. 
She is certainly not yet mistress of the microphone. 


Footlights 


Besides the Decca selections mentioned elsewhere, there are 
very creditable performances of ‘vocal gems” from The 
Desert Song (Radio 1413, 1s.) and Maid of the Mountains 
(Winner 5178, 2s.) by an obviously strong cast, and a rather 
belated Medley of Leslie Stuart’s Songs by the Light Opers 
Company (H.M.V. C2090, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
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Belated, too, is Trevor Watkins in Wonderful and I live 
for your love from ‘‘ Frederica’’ (Col. DB337, 3s.), which 
® rank very high among the records of these songs. : 

George Metaxa (H.M.V. B3693, 3s.) and Lilian Davies 
(2.M.V. B3599, 3s.) have gone to old favourites and made 
them live again. The former revives A little love, a little kiss 
and Ponce’s Estrellita (Little Star), the latter The shadow of 
arose and The sunshine of your smile; and these are among 
the most accomplished and charming memories of the month. 

In quite a different style—the contemporary and topical— 
Betty Bolton (Decca F2044 and 2070, 2s. each), Aileen Stanley 
and the above the average Gene Austin (H.M.V. 133690, 3s.), 
Grace Haye; and Bebe Daniels (H.M.V. B3678, 3s,) must be 
mentioned lest they should be thought to have done less than 
their accustomed best. They are best sellers, and do their 
bit towards paying for our symphonies. 

But Elsie Carlisle in Dada/ Dada! and Go home and tell 
your Mother (Imp. 2381, 1s. 6d.) is the best of the lot, and we 
get no symphonies from Imperial ! 


Oh! Donna Clara 

Of the numerous records of this pseudo-Spanish tune this 
month four bands play it as a tango, two as a fox-trot, and 
the Two Duggies (Regal MR233, 10in., 2s. 6d.) oblige with the 
words. Of the tangos, the Orchestra del Mestre (Brunswick 
1041, 10in., 3s.) is my choice, but Ferdinand and his Bohemians 
have a good sense of rhythm (Col. CB173, 10in., 3s.) and the 
Sevilla Serenaders (Imperial 2370, 10in., ls. 6d.) convey the 
Spanish atmosphere. The two fox-trots, Piccadilly 677 (10in., 
Is, 6d.) and Zono. 5757 (10in., 2s. 6d.),seem rather like faux pas. 
A tango to be mentioned en passant is Tell me I'm forgiven 
from ‘‘ The Wonder Bar,” the musical play that has come to 
the Savoy with such a big Continental and American reputation. 
On the reverse is a charming waltz, I’ll believe in love, and as 
both are played by Marek Weber and his Orchestra this is a 
record that must not be overlooked (H.M.V. B5931, 10in., 3s.). 


The Golden Bird 


I am still a little incredulous about the canary which has 
been taught to sing notes in tune and time to a piano and 
violin accompaniment (Brunswick 1008, 3s.). Other birds are 
to be heard in the background. Was there no prompter to 
stimulate the soloist to come in, again and again, at the right 
moment ? Anyhow, it is an astonishing record which will 
always interest and puzzle your friends. 


Flexible Records 

The trouble about the flexible records, the coloured Phony- 
cords and Filmophones (2s. 6d. each) and plain Goodsons 
(ls. 9d. each), is that none of them is fool proof and, unless 
Tam mistaken, there is a variability in the pressing of them. 
But by this time presumably everybody has got a specimen to 
try and every dealer who stocks them has discovered how to 
do them justice. Even when you have one firmly fixed on 
the spindle and pressed flat and are using the special angle 
needle which the makers recommend, you may find the record 
positively growling when you start it and the sound-box 
seized with an ague: and yet on another machine with a 
lighter sound-box or perhaps a wooden needle you will get 
astonishingly good results from the same record. 

With this preamble I venture to say that under favourable 
conditions these records are more than merely pretty and of 
& most desirable lightness ; they are very jolly in themselves. 
There is fine singing and playing; the recording may not 
have the range of shellac records but for ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of us it is full enough and crisp enough to give 
satisfaction. Try, for instance, Tom Burke in Vesti la 
Giubba and Sea Rapture (Filmophone 107), El Aquila de 
= in Madrid, paso doble, and Plegaria, tango (Phonycord 





Folk-song enthusiasts should take note of Emmy Peters, 
who sings Over the hills and The Shepherd Boy in a German- 
Swiss patois unaccompanied (Sterno 569, 1s. 6d.). So do 
The Swiss Yodel Club “ Edelweiss ”? in Use Utti and Unet-em 
Bargl Im Trueb—what a lingo!—on Decca F2048 (2s.). 
Both are really remarkable records. 


Brogues 

Howard Flynn’s Londonderry Town, a St. Patrick’s Day 
Episode founded on the Londonderry Air (Radio 1424, ls.), 
Sandy McG@regor’s Wedding done by The Scottish Mummers 
(Winner 5180, 2s.), and Doon the Clyde played and sung by 
Alex. Reid and Company (Sterno 560, ls. 6d.) are entertaining 
enough for a Southerner, especially the first ; but he may 
doubt whether the atmosphere and the dialogue have authen- 
ticity for the native ear. Amusing, too, is Jock MacGregor 
in Jock’s Return on Hogmanay (Radio 1435, ls.). 


Duets 

There are no end of duettists and probably a certain amount 
of masquerading accounts for the similarity of the voices. The 
great thing is the clearness of the words, of which, however 
paltry they may be, no listener likes to be deprived. The 
best Go home and tell your Mother, is by Ross and Sargent 
(Parlo. R827, 3s.), but there are plenty of good versions. I 
grudge The Sunshine Boys the credit they must have for 
utterly American performances of I like a little girl like that 
and It seems to be spring (Col. DB345, 3s.) ; we cannot get that 
light-hearted, soft-voiced slickness, and it is better not to try. 
Better to be ourselves, like, for instance, Bob and Alf Pearson, 
who are always pleasant to hear on Broadcast records. Still, 
no one else seems to achieve the velvet recording of Layton’s 
piano accompaniments: he and Johnstone (Col. DB346-7, 
3s. each) give their own qualities to the songs that all the 
others sing. I do not remember previous records of Don and 
Ken (Parlo. E6384—5, 2s. 6d. each), who are above the average 
and have newish songs. 


The Lively Measure. 

People who are having a party and want to make it go 
should invite Nat Star and his Orchestra along to help them. 
Only the dullest guests could refrain from joining in the 
Sing-song (Sterno 570, ls. 6d.) and Adeline simply asks for a 
rousing chorus (Sterno 547, Is. 6d.). When the dancing is 
under way Lovin’ you the way I do, Roamin’ thru’ the roses 
(Parlo. E6383, 2s. 6d.), My Baby just cares for me (Piccadilly 
681, ls. 6d.), With my guitar and you (Piccadilly 682, 1s. 6d.), 
and A girl friend of a boy friend of mine and Swingin’ in a 
hammock (Piccadilly 670, 1s. 6d.) will keep the guests rotating, 
while Herman Darewski’s Band playing Persian Slave (Parlo. 
E6382, 1s. 6d.) should go down well after supper. 


Radios 

In these straitened times the shilling 8in. Radio records are 
a great stand-by and the January list is of astonishingly 
good quality. Marcus Browning in negro spirituals, By an’ 
by and Sometimes I feel like a motherless child (1384),is the 
pick of it, good enough for anyone’s collection. The Band of 
H.M. Scots Guards, Choir and Grand Organ in hymn tunes 
(1438) have long ago proved their popularity ; and on the 
lighter side Randolph Sutton (1437) in two of his exhilarating, 
mischievous songs, Harry Hudson’s Melody Men in the two 
fox-trots from the film ‘‘ Love in the Rough” (1436), and, 
with Walter Miller and his broken accent, in Donna Clara 
and.Oh, Tino / (1433) are perhaps the best. Why is “‘ Clara” 
always pronounced as an English name ? The rhyme doesn’t 
demand it. 

Sam Browne at a bob in My Desire and My description of 
you (1428) is a bargain for his admirers. 

PEPPERING. 
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SOME FRENCH H.M.V. RECORDS 


Among the recent issues by the Cie Francaise du Gramophone 
are several records of more than ordinary interest. 


The plum (literally, for it is on two plum-label records) is a 
Sonata for Flute and Strings by Scarlatti, with a ground bass 
provided by Mdlle. Germaine Tailleferre, one of “ Les Six” 
(K5920-1). This is a Suite of five short pieces, mainly dance 
tunes. It opens with a brisk Allegro, then follows a sweetly 
grave slow movement, the third movement is a lively Fugue, 
the fourth a sustained Largo, and the Finale is a jolly Allegro. 
This music is as fresh and clear as a spring. The performance 
of the Paris Instrumental Quintet, of which the flute is our 
N.G.S. friend René le Roy, is splendid and the recording is 
excellent. 

Of the major works the most important is Saint-Saéns’s Third 
Symphony in C minor. Not only is this work on the “ grand 
scale ’’ from the point of view of orchestration, but also from 
the point of view of musical content. It is divided into the 
conventional four movements but the first two are played 
without break, and the third and fourth are similarly tied, 
and tke whole work is based upon a single main theme with 
several subsidiary but derivative themes. The work is 
eminently logical though its naiveté in places forces a 
smile, albeit an amiably tolerant one. The most interesting 
features are the use of the organ in the slow second movement, 
the sprightly Scherzo and the terrific Finale in which the full 
forces of orchestra, organ and piano are let loose. The Finale 
starts in 6-4 time and after a few bars it alternates, bar by bar, 
between 6-4 and 9-4, eventually leading to a Fugue in common 
time. Triple time returns at the end, however, but 3-4 and 3-2 
this time. 


The playing of the Grand Symphony Orchestra under M. 
Piero Coppola is quite a towr de force and the recording is good 
throughout and superlatively so in the third movement. The 
numbers of the records are W 1092-5. 

Another major work is César Franck’s Psyché played by the 
orchestra of the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire under 
Piero Coppola again (Nos. W1111-2). I speak of this with some 
hesitar.cy as I have never heard%Gt before. Grove gives the 
sub-titles as follows: The Sleep of Psyché, Psyché carried away 
by the Zephyrs, The Garden of Eros, Love Scene, Psyché’s 
sufferings and The Pardon of Psyché, and says that they are 
separated by choral seetions which are of so little interest that 
the wcrk is heard to better advantage as a purely orchestral 
suite, . These two records are called respectively The Sleep of 
Psyché and Psyché and Eros, and evidently do not contain the 
whole Suite. I find the music attractive for its sheer beauty 
of sound, but can well believe that Franck’s attempt to convert 
the old Greek pagan myth into a piece of Christian symbolism 

‘should be counted a liability rather than an asset. Again 


playing and recording are excellent. 
Ww. a OC, 
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BOOKS AND YEAR BOOKS 


The Golden Treasury of Recorded Music. Vol. 3. 
Franck, by Alec Robertson, A.R.A.M. (The Gramophone (,, 
ls. net.) This swan-song of Alec Robertson before he gave 
up the Education Department of H.M.V. for the amenitig 
and austerities of Rome has the charming wisdom that oy 
readers have come to expect from him. Though he deals only 
with H.M.V. records, there are enough Franck records in thy 
catalogue to make the book indispensable to everyone why 
wants to appreciate Franck in the right way. The copioy 
illustrations of the Quintet, Quartet, Symphony, Variation 
Symphoniques, etc., in musie type are a very great help. 

The B.B.C. Year Book, 1931. (British Broadcasting (Co. 
poration, 2s. net.) Yet another volume of this entrangj 
series to browse in. Like all B.B.C. publications, the Yeg 
Book is well produced and great value for small money, 
Besides a most impressive technical section and a generoy 
amount of statistics and graphs, it gives in word and pictur 
an epitome of a year’s events selected by that active, searching 
eye of the B.B.C. from the panorama of contemporary life, 

The Music Trades Diary, Directory and Year Book, 193), 
(G. D. Ernest & Co., cloth 2s. 6d., paper 2s.) In the diary of 
this quarto volume issued by our esteemed contemporary T}y 
Music ‘l'rades Review Monday begins every week, which occu. 
pies two pages and has a quarter of a page left for memoranda, 
This means plenty of space for daily notes, and the directory 
contains a deal of useful information for the music dealer. The 
gramophone hardly receives the notice it deserves. The export 
figures for complete British-made pianos for 1925 were 7,023, 
value £342,806, and for 1929 they were 3,409, value £162,642; 
whereas complete gramophones exported in 1925 were 146,08), 
value £470,561, and in 1929 were 455,743, value £1,697,910, 
There are over two hundred specifications for gramophone 
patents as against fourteen for pianos and piano-players, 

Whitaker's Almanack, 1931. (J. Whitaker & Sons, 6s. net, 
The complete edition—this is, the-43rd annual volume. -con- 
tains so much fascinating information in its 960 pages that it 
can hardly be assimilated before the 1932 volume ay pean. 
Music gets just over two pages and one looks in vain in the indey 
for gramophones. 

The Wireless and Gramophone Trader Year Book. (The 
Trader Publishing Co., 5s. 6d. net ; 3s. 6d, to subscribers only.) 
Always a welcome year book for the radio and gramophone 
dealer to keep at hand. The Trade Directory sections have 
been revised, each section being distinguished, as usual, by 
tinted paper. A new feature, ‘‘ Practical Service Methods” 
(16 pp.), deals with the broad principles of after-sales-servics, 
and the notes on “ Fault Finding ”’ are especially valuable to 
the dealer, whether censorious by nature or merely anxious to 
construct fault-finding equipment for the benefit of his clients! 
He should, by the way, correct the omission (in Fig. 11, p. 58, 
right-hand diagram) of the coupling condenser between the 
anode of the 8.C. valve and the grid of the following valve. 








New Light on Wagner 
Wagner in Exile 


By Dr. W. LIPPERT, Keeper of the Saxon State Archives. 


Translated by Paul England. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


New Statesman: “A welcome change from some of the 
recent literature on the subject of Wagner. It is a genuine 
work of research, and makes public a good deal of fresh 
material which does increase our knowledge of Wagner’s 
character and of his years in exile from Germany.” 


From all Booksellers, Published by 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & co., LTD. 
39, Parker Street, London, W.C,2 
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THE FOLLOWING RECORDS ARE SELLING 


IN THOUSANDS 


ORDER THEM NOW 





TIERGARTEN’ LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
P74 ** Soldier on the Shelf *’ 

** The Rose-Beetle goes a-wooing ”’ 
OCEANIC DANCE BAND 
P86 ** Dancing with tears in my eyes ”’ 

** Nobody cares if I’m blue ” 
JACK MARTIN’S MAJESTIC BAND 
P85 ** Little White Lies ”’ 

** You ask the Marabu ”’ 
BERNARD DUDLEY (Baritone) 
P 79{«. The Kiss Waltz ”’ " 

** Am I in your thoughts ? ”’ 


SEND FOR LIST AND 





PHONYCORD | 


24,Denmark St,, 


ARTHUR CAVARA (Tenor with Orchestra) 
P80 ** Pagliacci **—‘‘ Lache, Bajazzo! ”’ 
** Cavalleria Rusticana ’’—*‘* Siciliana ”’ 
MAX LINDEN (Baritone) 
P77 **O Donna Clara ”’ 
** Violet Eyes and Cherry Lips ”” 
FRANK ROBESON (with Guitar, etc.) 
P81 **Naw! I don’t want-a be rich ” 
** So I joined the Navy ”’ 
JOE PEARSON (Comedian) 
‘* Hunting Tigers out in Indiah!’’ 
P 83< ‘‘I’d like to find the guy that 
wrots the Stein Song ”’ 


NAME OF NEAREST FACTOR 
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START THE NEW YEAR (W)RIGHT|‘ 
WITH THESE SONG & DANCE HITS} ' 


ADELINE 


Make Up Your Mind 


_You’re Gonna be Young 


That’s where the 
South begins 


Little White Lies 


MY CRADLE 
IS THE DESERT 


Say a Little Prayer for Me The Lantern Song 


Gorgonzola Alpine Milkman 
Horatio Nicholls’ “Gipsy Melody” Song of the Dawn 


























THE LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC CO. 


19, DENMARK STREET (CHARING CROSS ROAD), LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telegrams : VCCABLE, WESTCENT Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 2141 (5 lines) 











EDGAR JACKSON 





DANCE BANDS 








_BRUNSWICE (3/-) 





Earl Burtnett heads the list with “ I’m Doing that Thing” 
Good Records by Tom Clines and Facques Renard 


Earl Burtnett and His Los Angeles Orchestra. 
I’m doing that thing (from the film * Love in 
the Rough ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
Go home and tell your Mother (from the film 
“Love in the Rough ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
1024 


The wedding of the Birds (v) (Amer.). 
Say “ Oui,” Cherie (from the film ‘‘ What a 
Widow ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(1036) 
Tom Clines and His Music. 
Bye-bye Blues (v) (Amer.). 
I'm needin’ You (v) (Amer.). 
(1031) 


Jacques Renard and His Orchestra. 
Loving you the oar ‘ do (v) (Amer.). 
1029 


) 
A hd of a boy friend of mine (from the 
film ‘‘ Whoopee | & ‘ta } 
(10 


Ben Bernie and od Orchestra. 
‘Liza Lee (from the film ‘“ Big Boy ”’) (v) 
(Amer.). 
To-morrow is another day (from the film 
“ Big Boy ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(1022) 


I’m Yours (v) (Amer.). 
(1029) 


Abe Lyman and His California Orchestra. 


Hullabaloo (from the film 

Sweeties ”’) (v) — } 
(103 

Never swat a fly pat the film *‘ Just 
Imagine *’) (v) (Amer.). 

There's something about an old-fashioned girl 
(from the film “Just Imagine”) (v) 
(Amer. ), 


* Dancing 


(1034) 


The Anglo-Persians. 
I bring a love song (from the film ‘“‘ Viennese 
Nights’”’) (v) a. ). 
(1042) 
The Regent Club Orchestra. 
You will remember Vienna (Waltz) (from the 
film ‘‘ Viennese oo ”) (v) (Amer.). 
(1042) 


Lloyd Huniley and His Isle o’ Blues Orchestra. 

Gee, but I'd like to make you happy (from the 
film ‘‘ Good News ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

Lonely (from the film ‘‘ Call of the Flesh ’’) 

(v) (Amer.). 

(1035) 

With the exception of Earl Burtnett’s 
“I’m doing that thing,” which is in a class 
by itself, all these are played with an eye 
obviously on big sales expected to result from 
the favour of those who form the great bulk 
of the dance record buying public in America 
as well as here, and the following brief 
description must be read as being governed 
by this fact. 

I have placed the bands in order of merit 
as they appeal to me. 

Earl Burtnett I put first purely on his record 
of ‘I’m doing that thing,” which is really 
excellent of its kind. A lively rhythm 
number with a good melody, this well- 
scored version of it is not hot, but, taken at 
a bright tempo, has an inspiring, swinging 
rhythm. The recording is excellent, and 
the tone of the band is very good. A nice 
colour in the low register is in no small 
measure due to the use of string-bass. The 
bass is bowed, not slapped or plucked, 
but even used in this more orthodox way it is 
a vast improvement on the grunting sousa- 
phone, which I have never liked even when 
it has been in the hands of the best of players. 
The feature of the record is, however, the 
excellent vocal chorus, The well-sung solo 
by bass voice is supported by a background 
of voices in effects in “organ harmony 
and a very attractive result is obtained by 
using the harmony voices above the melody. 
This harmonic vocal section is as good as any- 
thing I have heard—much better than, for 
instance, the Revellers—and this vocal chorus 


All are fox-trots except where otherwise 
stated. 

v—wWith vocal refrain. 

Amer.—American Artists recorded in 
America. 


has done its full share in getting the record 
into the “‘ Best of the Month ”’ list. 

“Go home and tell your Mother ”’ is not 
so interesting and parts of it—e.g., the verse 
—are jazzily old-fashioned, but on the whole 
it is a good commercial record. The vocal 
chorus, on. the same lines, and by the same 
harmonised chorus, as that in ‘‘ I’m doing that 
thing,” is again the best part of the record. 

The performances on 1036 are very poor 
in style by comparison, and were they the 
only two Earl Burtnett haddone he would be 
at the bottom, instead of the top, of the list 
this month. They do not seem to be by the 
same combination, and it is quite possible, 
as, as [ stated last month, Burtnett is Musical 
Director to the Warner-Vitaphone picture 
studios in Hollywood, where he also makes 
these records, and probably forms his bands 
from the studio musicians, of whom there are 
easily sufficient to make up at least two 
dance combinations. 

Tom Clines, who takes both the tunes at 
slow tempo, gives almost entirely straight 
melody, but the band is very efficient 
musically and has very good rhythmic style. 
The orchestrations are decidedly good, par- 
ticularly that of ‘‘ Bye-bye Blues,” the only 
weak point of which is the rather monoton- 
ous vocal chorus, 

Jacques Renard also takes his titles at 
slow fox-trot tempo. The rhythm is not 
particularly pronounced, but has a nice lilt. 
The saxophones have a very rich tone, 
which makes the ensemble sound full and 
warm. The trumpet colour is rather more 
piquant and in tone this instrument contrasts 
more with the saxophones than one usually 
notices in most records. It is featured hot 
in ‘“‘ Loving you the way I do” and the 
player has quite an Armstrong touch in his 
style—about the greatest compliment one 
could pay a trumpet player. In fact, 
although the tune is not so popular (yet !) 
with the public as the backing, I feel this will 
be the more popular side. 

Ben Bernie’s best is ‘“‘’Liza Lee,” a 
rhythmical number, given a suitable treat- 
ment. The others are slow, very straight 
“melody ’’ performances, the best part 
of either being a well-phrased melody chorus 
by trombone in “To-morrow is another 
day.” 

Orchestra Del Mestre. 
Sei di Papa e Mamma (One-step). 
Oh! Donna Clara (Tango). 
(1041) 
The instrumentation and style of playing 
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are those of the Continental Tango band— 
mainly strings, accordeons, concertinas and 
guitars being employed. We hear little of 
this sort of thing in England, the Savoy Hotel 
being about the only place which has an 
orchestra of this sort. 

Of its kind the band is probably good. To 
be candid, I don’t profess to know much about 
this sort of thing. The one-step is a one- 
step not only in tempo but in rhythm, and is 
seldom heard these days from the ordinary 
dance bands. 


H. M. Barnes and His Blue Ridge Ramblers. 
She'll be comin’ around the mountain when she 
comes, 
Who broke the lock on the hen-house door ? 
(1027) 

The records are labelled ‘“ old-time 
orchestra,’’ but it is the old-time orchestra of 
America, not England. Over there they call 
this sort of thing Hilly-Billy. It is rather 
quaint and quite amusing, but a little goes a 
long way. It consists mostly of very 
“jazzy ” banjo and accordeon, and*a lot of 
pub-corner singing. 


ee 


COLUMBIA (3/-) 


Ray Starita, back at the Kit-Cat, in fine form— 
Novel treatment of “Are You a Russian?” 


Ray Starita and His Band. 


Are you a Russian? (v). 
Angel Mother (v). 
(CB157. Mid-Dec.) 
The dance of the wooden shoes (from the film 

“No, No, Nanette ’’) (v). 

Were you just pretending ? (Waltz) (from the 

film ‘“‘ No, No, Nanette ’’) (v). 

: (CB177. First Jan.) 

Ray Starita, whose band left the Kit-Cat 
on the arrival recently of Johnny Hamp and 
his band from America, is back again at 
this well-known West End restaurant. 
And I for one am not surprised. Johnny 
Hamp’s was about the worst band that has 
ever visited London from the United States, 
and one wonders how it is that those 
responsible for the musical arrangements of 
the Kit-Cat did not find it out in time. Ray 
Starita, on the other hand, has a really good 
band. 

The best record is “‘ Are you a Russian ? ” 
This is a comedy number and the tune is not 


much better than these things usually are. 
But Ray Starita has lifted it right out of its 
mediocrity. Instead of interpreting it in 
the usual knock-about comedy manner, at 
which Jack Payne has proved himself so 
successful, he has given it a modern rhythmic 
treatment such as one usually finds reserved 
only for tunes in a quite different class, and 
thereby made of it one of the best dance 
records of the month. The modern orches- 
tration is exceptionally good. There is a 
delightful passage where “scat” sung 
modern rhythmic phrases are echoed by a 
chorus of voices, and another where they are 
echoed by the band. These effects have 
style and rhythm in both their conception 
and interpretation. The gentleman with his 
voice in his boots, who is so amusing in the 
vocal chorus, is none other than George 
Hurley the violinist. 

** Angel Mother ”’ is a sob ballad, but even 
in tunes of this type the band retains its 
healthy rhythm and the slow tempo has a 
very danceable lilt. 





Van Phillips and His Band. 
Dancing on the ceiling (v) (from “ Ever 
Green ”’). 
No place but home (from “‘ Ever Green”’) (v). 
(CB172. Mid-Dec.) 
I’m doin’ that thing (v) (from the film “‘ Love 
in the Rough ’’). ’ 
Go home and tell your Mother (from the film 
“* Love in the Rough ”’) (v). 
(CB171. Mid-Dec.) 

Here is another batch by the recording 
combination of West End dance musicians 
got together for the sessions by, and under 
the direction of, Van Phillips, Columbia’s 
dance music expert. The records are good 
sound, bright propositions with plenty of 
variety in the orchestrations and I can 
recommend them all. 

Both discs should sell well on the titles 
alone. Possibly CB172 will eclipse CB171 
because the tunes are from the Cochran show, 
“Ever Green,” but for performance and 
orchestration I prefer 171. 

The saxophone and clarinet are fine in 
“T’m doin’ that thing.” It shouldn’t be 
difficult for you to identify the player. The 
style in his extemporisation at the end of the 
last chorus is almost identical with what he 
played in the introduction of an H.M.V. 
record issued recently.‘ Now see if you can 
spot who it is. 


neem 


Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 
Just Imagine (v). 
Sunny Days (One-step) (v). 
(CB176. First Jan.) 
You're the One (from the film “ What a 

Widow ”’) (v). 

Underneath the Spanish stars (Waltz) (v). 
(CB175. First Jan.) 
Say “Oui,” Cherie (from the film ‘What a 

Widow ”’) (v). 

Love is like a song (from the film ‘‘ What a 

Widow ”’) (v). 

(CB174. First Jan.) 

All these are straightforward commercial 
performances of the usual Jack Payne kind, 
and, as, I expect, you have by now heard him 
play the numbers over the Radio, there is no 
need for me to say more. 


Debroy Somers Band. 
Cupid on the cake (v). 
Soldier on the shelf (v). 

(CB170. Mid-Dec.) 

Both these are novelty numbers—‘ Cupid 
on the cake” is of the “ marionette ” inter- 
mezzo type; ‘Soldier on the shelf” is 
labelled Fox-trot Patrol, and, although I 
don’t in the least know what it means, I’m 
sure it’s an excellent description, 

Debroy Somers does these things well. 
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Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians, 
Singing a wef to the stars (from the film 

‘“* Way out West.’’) (v). 

(CB185. First Jan.) 

I still get a thrill (v.). 

Good Evenin’ (v). 
(CB183. First Jan.) 

Guy Lombardo takes these three “‘ sweet” 
melodies all at very slow tempo and in ballad 
style. In both orchestration and perform. 
ance the records are on the simplest of lines 
and effect is obtained much less by what is 
done than the way it is done, clean musician. 
ship, an unusual control of tone quality, 
and a strong sense of “legitimate ”’ lyrica} 
expression enabling the band to make the 
simplest phrase sound effective and get 
the straightest of solos home. At this 
sort of thing the band is excelled by none, and 
if its records will have little attraction for 
the dancer they will certainly appeal strongly 
to a large section of the listening public. 


Ted Wallace and His Campus Boys. 
To-morrow is another day (from the film 
“ Big Boy ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB184. First Jan.) 
Here comes the sun (v) (Amer.). 
(CB182. First Jan.) 
F’r Instance (v) (Amer.). 
(CB166. Mid-Dec.) 


Ben Selvin and His Orchestra. 
Cheer up, good times are coming (One-step) 
(v) (Amer.). 
(CB182. First Jan.) 
I’m Yours (slow Fox-trot) (from the film 
‘** Leave it to Lester ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
Dixiana (from the film “ Dixiana”’) (v) 
(Amer.). 
(CB180. First Jan.) 
Old-fashioned Girl (from the flm “Just 
Imagine ” (v) (Amer.). 
You are the melody (from the film “Just 
Imagine ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB181. First Jan.) 


Columbia Photoplayers. 
Just a little closer (from the film ‘‘ Remote 

Control ’’) (v). 

(CB185. Jan.) 

These three bands are American recording 
combinations, that is to say, they exist as 
bands only when the musicians meet for | 
the sessions. 

All the performances are of the straight- 
forward “ melody” kind. Speaking gener- 
ally, they are excellently played, and, while 
this kind of interpretation gives little, if any, 
opportunity to the artists to show their real 
ability as modern dance musicians, it is ob- 
vious that good players have been recruited. 

Personally, however, I find this type of | 
performance rather uninspiring. I wait 
throughout each disc hoping for something 
a little out of the ordinary, something to 
relieve the monotony, something to wake 
me up. but it never happens, and while I 
readily admit that it isall very nice and pretty, 
as a listener I am left unsatisfied; as a 
dancer I am left—still sitting down. 

Ted Wallace’s records are perhaps the most 
interesting because a very good string-bass 
puts some rhythm in the interpretations. 
There is also a more pronounced effect of 
rhythm in “ Just a little closer.” It comes 
from the banjo this time, but I don’t like it 
—it is tinkly stuff and in bad style. _ 

As regards Ben Selvin’s Orchestra, “ Cheer 
up, good times are coming ” is quite lively. 
It is not a good performance as regards style, 
but has some “ pep” in it, and there are 
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solos on xylophone, trombone and trumpet 
hich are even mildly hot, and a really joyful 
narmonised refrain. ‘‘ Dixiana,’’ too, has 
pretensions to brightness even if it is rather 
undistinguished from any other aspect. 

“[’m Yours,” ‘‘ Old-fashioned Girl” and 














These records .are real Sunday afternoon 
affairs—just the thing to help you on your 
way with that after-luncheon doze (assuming 
the roast beef and Yorkshire haven’t quite 
done the trick)—and, instead of fox-trots, 
would have been more aptly described as 
anesthetics. 
* * 
On the reverse of CB184 is— 

The Cavaliers. 

All through the night (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 
(First Jan.) 









et” BYou are the melody ” I commend to the 
lad Fisunday Observance League. They may 
rm. Myant to stop us from going to the naughty 
ines pictures on the Sabbath, but I’m sure that 
it is Beven they could not object to us hearing the 
af theme songs—particularly played like this. 
uy, 

cl 








New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 
How could I be lonely ? (v). 
I'm telling the world she’s mine (v). 
(B5940. Mid-Dec.) 


Out of the Blue (from “Little Tommy 
Tucker *’) (v). 
So beats my heart for you (v). 
(B5935 Mid-Dec.) 


The Wonder Bar (from ‘‘ Wonder Bar ’’) (v). 
Elizabeth (from ‘‘ Wonder Bar ’’) (v). 
(B5938. Mid-Dec.) 


Put your worries through the mangle (v). 
Hunting tigers out in Indiah (Yah) (v). 
(B5936 Mid-Dec.) 


Ray Noble, H.M.V.’s dance music expert, 
andentirely responsible for the New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra, has followed up his last 
month’s success, ‘‘ Just Imagine,’ with 
another batch of records, two at least of 
which stand out as among the few best of 
the month. I ‘refer to “How could I be 
lonely?” and “I’m telling the world she’s 
mine.” Both are as good as anything 
Hylton or Ambrose have done lately, and if 
Ray Noble can go on like this he will very 
soon be a serious competitor to both. The 
success of the records is due equally to the 
excellent modern style orchestrations and 
the very efficient and rhythmical manner in 
which they have been performed. 

As I have explained previously, the New 
Mayfair Dance Band does not permanently 
exist. It is got together from the best West 
End dance musicians just for the sessions and 
the personnel varies. 

_The combination which made these two 
titles consisted of :— 

Eric Siday, Jean Pougnet and R. Pursglove 
{violins) ; Laurie Payne (1st alto and baritone 
Saxophone) ; Harry Hines (Ist clarinet and 
2nd alto per pe George Smith (tenor 
Saxophone and 2nd clarinet) ; Max Goldberg 
and “ Bill’? Shakespeare (Ist and 2nd 
trumpets) ; Tony Thorpe (trombone) ; Harry 
Jacobson (piano); Bert Thomas (guitar) ; 
Jack Evetts (string-bass) ; Bill Harty (drums), 
and Al Bowlly (vocalist). It is not un- 
interesting to note that practically all of 
these star artists are from the bands at the 
Savoy Hotel or hotels under the same manage- 
ment. Geo. Smith and Harty are from Percy 
Mackey’s band at the Savoy, Goldberg and 
Shakespeare from Al Collins’ band at the 
pot establishment, Siday, Payne, Hines, 
oe and Thomas from Howard Jacobs’ 

and at Claridges, and Thorpe from Arthur 
Lally’s band at the Berkeley. Pougnet, 

ursglove and Bowlly are the only ones 
not employed by this same management. 
fact, they are not permanently engaged 
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H.MV. (3/-) 


More fine Records by Ray Noble and the New Mayfair Band. 
A “ Who’s Who” of the Combination. 


anywhere, and devote all their time to 
recording. 

There is so much in both the records that 
is of interest that it is impossible even to 
start analysing them. Al Bowlly, the 
vocalist, will come as something of a surprise 
to those who have not heard him lately. On 
these records I place him as the most stylish 
rhythmic vocalist we have in the country at 
the moment. Sam Browne may be a singer 
who will appeal more to the public, but 
while he is a ballad singer, Bowlly is a real 
modern rhythmic singer and the comparison 
becomes invidious. At one time I thought 
Val Rosing, now with Jack Payne, was going 
to be the best of them all, but he has been 
taking singing lessons from a “legitimate ”’ 
teacher and it has knocked all sense, of 
rhythm and style out of him, so much so 
that at the moment he isn’t evenjin the 
running and Al Bowlly has it all his own way. 


I hope more use of him will be made by the 
recording companies. 

The remaining records by the New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra are all good, but on more 
commercial lines. The titles on B5936 
are both comedy. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 


If I could be with you (v). 
Roamin’ thrw’ the Roses (v). 
(B5937. Mid-Dec.) 

‘*Roamin’ thru’ the Roses” is a quite 
simple, straightforward record. The band 
plays with all its usual perfection and style, 
but I miss the brilliantly ingenious orchestra- 
tion which has been a feature of so many of 
Ambrose’s recent records. 

“Tf I could be with you” is much more 
interesting. As a dance record it is, 
rhythmically, a good sample of Ambrose at 
his best, but I think that the main attraction 
will be found in its unusual routine and the 
effect obtained by the novel mode of using 
the vocalists, 

Immediately after the very pleasing intro- 
duction, the verse is sung by that fascinating 
little bundle of hot rhythm and sex appeal— 
Ella Logan. A chorus is then featured 
instrumentally in which the brass and 
saxophones alternately take the melody. 
Next Sam Browne sings a chorus with all his 
usual light sentiment, and I gather that this 
is meant as a reply to Ella Logan’s verse, 
particularly as she sings back again to Sam 
Browne in the last chorus after Joe Crossman 


_ has taken a great hot choruson his saxophone. 


The only weak spot in the record is the 
scoring in the last chorus, which is unsuitable 
as an accompaniment to the vocal refrain. 


England’s Greatest Ambassador. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 


Stick ’em up (xylophone solo by , Harry 
Robbins). 

Cupid on the cake (xylophone solo by Harry 
Robbins) (v). 

(B5929. Mid-Dec.) 

Let’s be sentimental (from “ Little Tommy 
Tucker ”’) (v). 

Dancing on the ceiling (from ‘‘ Ever Green”) 


(v) 
(B5923. Mid-Dec.) 


Beyond the blue horizon (from the film 
‘** Monte Carlo ’’) (v). 
Give me a moment, please (Waltz) (from the 
film ‘‘ Monte Carlo ’’) (v). 
(B5924. First Jan.) 


I am the words, you are the melody (from the 

film ‘‘ Just Imagine ’’) (v). 

There’s something about an old-fashioned girl 

(from the film ** Just Imagine ”’) (v). 

(B5928. First Jan.) 

There are two new xylophone solos by that 
clever youngster Harry Robbins. 

Apart from these there are no novelties or 
stunts in any of Hylton’s records this month. 
All are straightforward melody fox-trot 
performances—and of course the waltz from 
the film ‘“‘ Monte Carlo ”’—played in the 
usual very efficient manner of this famous 
combination. 

Hylton is again back in England after 


another of his successful 
Continental tours. 

If you think Hylton is popular in England, 
you ought to go on one of these European 
tours with him. I have seen the people 
literally tear the seats up and bump them 
on the floor ; I have seen the band at the end 
of the programme pack its instruments into 
the lorry and then twenty minutes later 
have to unpack them and play another batch 
of encores before the crowd would finally leave 
the concert hall. And it’s the same everywhere 
he goes. Insome of the hallsit has seemed an 
impossibility for any act to get over. At 
Lausanne, for instance, the band played in a 
huge matchboard barn of a place where 1,400 
people all sat on hard little wooden fold-up 
chairs on the one floor level, with no rake, 
and only the first three rows could see any- 
thing. The small stage was a makeshift 
affair with so-called scenery which must have 
come out of the ark. At Zurich the band 
played in the Municipal Hall, a huge, heavily 
over-ornate place with an atmosphere 
between that of a church and a court of law. 
There was no stage, a platform something 
like that at the Queen’s Hall, complete with 
frowning organ at the back, taking its place. 
And it was a Sunday. Yet in both these 
places Hylton packed out, held the sticky 
audiences for two and a half hours, and at the 
end brought the house dovn. What an 
Ambassador for England ! 


phenomenally 
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Johnny Johnson and_His Orchestra. 
I’m learning a lot from you (from the film 
“* Love in the Rough ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(B5932. First Jan.) 
Don Azpiazu and His Havano Casino 
Orchestra. 
Be careful with those eyes (v) (Amer.). 
B5934. First Jan. 


Leroy Shield and the Hollywood Orchestra. 
Sing-Song Girl (v) (Amer.). 
Old-fashioned song of love (from the film ‘‘ The 

Big Trail’ (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 

(B5941. First Jan.) 

These three are all first-class bright 
American commercial rhythm bands, good 
for dancing and, if not the acme of perfection 
in style, at least interesting to listen to. All 
have a shot to do something a little out of the 
ordinary and have developed an identifiable 
personality. 

Johnny Johnson’s record is, I suppose, the 
most stylish, but a little on the uncouth side, 
and I ‘nink you will prefer the gentleman with 
the unpronounceable name, who has some 
simple but effective ideas which are well 
put over. His record, which is of a good, 
catchy number, includes some quite good 
rhythmic violin playing. 

Leroy Shield and Don Azpiazu (I think 
it is pronounced Art-speeart-zoo, but I’m not 
arguing if you don’t agree) are both newcomers 
to the H.M.V. list. Johnny Johnson might 


be as his band sounds quite different from its 
last records, 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra. 
Say ‘‘ Oui,” Cherie (from the film ‘‘ What a 

Widow ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

Love is like a song (from the film ‘‘ What a 

Widow ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

(B5925. Mid-Dec.) 
Cheer up ( Good times are coming) (v) (Amer.). 
(B5934. First Jan.) 

Leo Reisman’s records of “Say ‘ Oui,’ 
Cherie”’ and “Love is like a song” are 
excellent if you like the rhythmless sentimen- 
tal stuff—I don’t, I like a good deal more 
rhythm, and ‘Cheer up, good times are 
coming’’ has pleased me much morealthough 
it is almost as “‘ corny ”’ as the other two. 


Hilo Hawaiian Orchestra. 
On a little street in Honolulu (Waltz) (v) 

Amer.). 

All through the night (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 
(B5930. First Jan.) 

The combination consists of full dance 
band instrumentation—saxophones, strings, 
brass, etc.—occasional effects on accordeon, 
xylophone and Hawaiian steel and Spanish 
guitars producing the only touches of 
Hawaiianism. Both the performances are 
excellent. 


— 


PARLOPHONE (3/-) 





Frankie Trumbauer in a wonderful descriptive performance in Rhythm. 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra. 
Choo-Choo (Amer.). 

(Parlo. R821, New “ Rhythm-Style” 

Series No. 54. First Jan.) 

““Choo-Choo” is one of the cleverest 
novelties that has ever been recorded. 

As its name implies, it is a’musical descrip- 
tion of a railway journey. It is all done in 
modern rhythm and as a dance record is one 
of the best of the month. 

But its ingenuity lies in the uncannily 
truthful manner in which, by cunning or- 
chestration and adroit musicianship, the 
colour and rhythm of the noises made by a 
train have been woven into what in itself is 
very attractive melody. Everywhere this 
train goes you go with it. You know when 
it starts, you know when it stops, you know 
when it is going up hill, you know when it 
is in a tunnel; you can almost visualise the 
country through which it is passing. 

There is a wonderful passage where the 
puffing of the engine, as it labours up the 
incline, is reproduced on drums. Drums 
have been used hundreds of times to imitate 
trains, but never, as far as I know, with the 
realism that is shown here. The technical 
ability with which this and all the other 
effects are performed is not far short of 
amazing, but what causes me even greater 
enjoyment is the extraordinary imagination 
which all concerned with the performance 
must possess to enable them to see in the 
uninspiring (to me) noises of a train such 
musical tones, particularly as, now that I 
have heard the record, I recognise at once 
how astonishingly true to actuality they are. 

The number, which is com by 
Frankie Trumbauer and Matt Malneck (the 
famous hot violinist of Paul Whiteman’s 
Band), is to be published shortly in song form 
by the Lawrence}Wright Music Co. 


Hotel Pennsylvania Music. 
Go home and tell your Mother (from the film 
“* Whoopee ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
I’m doin’ that thing (from the film 
“* Whoopee ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R813. Mid-Dec.) 
Always in all ways (from the film ‘“‘ Monte 
Carlo’) (v) (Amer.). 
Beyond the blue horizon (from the film 
“* Monte Carlo ”’) (v). 
(R814. Mid-Dec.) 


Roof Garden Orchestra. 
Sweet Jennie Lee (v) (Amer.). 
I am the words, you are the melody (from the 
film “‘ Just Imagine ”) (v) (Amer.). 
(R822. First Jan.) 


The New York Syncopators. 
When Kentucky bids the world Good Morning 
(v) (Amer.). 
(R823. First Jan.) 


Ed Loyd and His Orchestra. 
Iu still belong to you (from the film 
** Whoopee ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
My baby just cares for me (from the film 
“* Whoopee ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R812. Mid-Dec.) 
I still get a thrill (v) (Amer.). 
(R823. First Jan.) 


I am taking all the bands together because, 
generally speaking, the performances are all 
very much the same type of thing—the usual 
well-played American commercial straight 
melody kind of dance record. The liveliest 
to listen to and most rhythmical for dancing 
is “Sweet Jennie Lee.” The tempo is 
bright—49 bars to the minute—the vocal 
effects are cheery, and string-bass is used in 
place of sousaphone. It is extraordinary 
what a difference the string-bass makes to the 
rhythm. It gives a lilt which never seems to 
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be obtained with the big stodgy brass bag 
instrument. 

In slower tempo (43 bars per minute), hy 
still fairly bright and rhythmical, is “[y 
doin’ that thing.” “I still get a thrill” , 
taken at the same speed, but is rather Sleepy, 

Slower still—anything from about 35-9 
bars per minute—are “ Always in all ways,” 
** Beyond the blue horizon,” ‘‘ Go home ang 
tell your Mother,” “I am the melody,” 
“When Kentucky bids the world,” “ 
baby belongs to me ” and “ I'll still belong ty 
you,” and as sousaphone is used in all they 
the rhythm is even more dopey than the 
slow tempo might otherwise cause. Still, if 
you don’t want rhythm, and like the sweet 
sentimental stuff, you will find them all very 
well played from a legitimate aspect. Th 
most interesting is ‘‘Go home and tell your 
Mother”; it has the best orchestration, 
“* My baby just cares for me ” ought to hay 
been a bright record as the tune is 
rhythmical, but it has been taken very slowly, 
Musicians and fans will find little to interes 
them in the style, which is, I am sorry to say, 
thoroughly ‘“ corny.” 

The vocalist in ‘ I’ll still belong to you” 
is a quite good imitation of Rudy Vallee. 





Correction. Be 

Last month, when reviewing the Versatile 
Four, I stated that the vocalist was Maurice 
Elwyn. I should have said John Curtis, 


and apologise for the error. 


DECCA (2/-) 


New Combination’s Success. 


The Phantom Players. 
Dancing with the Devil (v). 
Waiting for that thing called happiness 
(F2078. Jan.) 

This combination is really good and about 
the best thing Decca have ever had. The 
outstanding feature of the general effect is 
the use of Hawaiian guitar for melody in 
certain movements and a strong suggestion 
of guitar tone and rhythm in the ensemble, 
I should say that the guitarist is none other 
than the famous Len Fillis and that probably 
he got the band together for Decca, and took 
charge at the session. Len Fillis knows the 
game and you can clearly see his hand in the 
good modern ideas and excellent style. If 
Decca can only clean up their reproduction, 
this band will sound really good on a record. 
At the moment trying to hear it is like looking 
through a dirty window. 


The Savana Players. 
Tiddle-iddle-um-pum (Vv). 
Sitting on a haystack (v). 

(¥ 2057. Mid-Dec.) 

Both these bright comedy numbers have 
been given a lively rhythmical treatment, 
the style of which is at times quite hot. 
Taken all round, they are very good per 
formances. 

I don’t know who the Savana Players are— 
probably another house recording combins- 
tion, as Spike Hughes, the excellent modem 
string-bass player who does so much work 
for Decca, is obviously in the combination. 

‘* Tiddle-iddle-um-pum ” consists mainly 
of good “‘ scat.”’ singing. 
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Records for the Lover of (Chamber Music 


LATEST RECORDINGS 
WOLF 


150 Italian Serenade. Played by the 153-155 String Quartet in G major. Played 
International Quartet (Mangeot, Voor- by the Marie Wilson String Quartet 
sanger, Bray ard Shinebourne). (Marie Wilson, Gwendolen Higham 

BACH Anne Wolfe and Phyllis Hasluck). 


151-152 Concerto in F minor for Piano and - Sonata for Two Pianos. Played by 
Strings. Played by Ethel Bartlett. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
Blessed Jesus, here we _ stand. Hardanger (with acknowledgments 
(Chorale, arranged by Rummel.) to Grieg). 


SOME SPECIAL SELECTIONS 


BACH DEBUSSY MATTHEW LOCKE 
133-134 Sonata No. 1 in G major 127-128 Sonata for Violin and 143 _ Quartet No. 
for Cello and Piano. Piano, with Les sons et 
135-136 Sonata in E eestor ene les parfums d’été tour- MOZ ee 
and Flute, with - nent dans l’air du soir 
GER’S Danse de la > Piano Solo. P 112-113 Quartet in D major 


(K285) for Flute, Vio- 
Chevre, Flute Solo. HANDEL lin, Viola and ‘Cello. 


BAX 137 Sonata No 3 in o. imajer 121-123 Quintet in E fiat 
76-77 Oboe Quintet. for Flute and Pian (K452) for Piano, Oboe, 
HAYDN Clarinet, Horn and 


BOCCHERINI Bassoon. 
92-93 String Quartet in E flat. 109-144. Siming Quattor i Misc), —«4:29-130 Piano Sonata in D 


. 76, No. 4. 
BRAHMS 138-139 Pianoforte Sonata in C SCHUBERT 
65-68 Trio in E flat, Op. 40, for 
Piano, Violin, and Horn. minor. 124-126 String Quartet in B 
88-91 Pianoforte Quartet in C 140-142 rm Quartet in E flat, flat, Op. 168. 
minor. eee VIVALDI 
105-108 String Sextet in G PAUL JUON 131-132 Sonate en Concert 
major, Op. 36. 144-146 Chamber Symphony, No. 5 in E minor, 
147-149 Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Op. 27 for Cello and Strings. 





LOCAL CENTRES AND AGENCIES ABROAD AT WHICH ALL RECORDS CAN BE OBTAINED 


London Headquarters. Manchester. | U.S.A. 
| Forsyth Brothers, | The Game e Shop, 
| 126 & 128, Deansgate. } 18, East 48th Street, N.Y. 
| H. R Smith Co., 
Nottingham. | ‘10th and Walnut Streets, 
Wilson Peck Limited, | Philadelphia. 
Poultry. B. M. Mai, 
Oxford. 414, North State Street, 
James Russell & Co., Chicago. 
120, High Street. Belgium. 


Opera Corner, 

Plymouth. 2, Rue Leopold, Brussels. 
Parker & Smith, | ° 

3, Bedford Street. Jen. B. wattchend & Sons, 

* : | » Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 

E.M.G. Hand-Made Gramo- Sheffield. France. 
phones Ltd., Wilson Peck Limited, | las Boite Musique 
11, Grape Street, W.C.2. Fargate. 33 & 135, Boulevard meseell. 


Rimington van Wyck, York. land. 
42-43, Cranbourn oot. John Gray « Se ~ Ltd., Switzerland. 


E. 
C.2. » Coney Street. | ‘a8, Eagliect Englischviertzel, Zurich. 


VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. For terms of membership 

write to the Secretary. Every subscriber to ‘‘ The Gramophone’”’ is a member without further 
expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by the Society for 6s. each, postage free on 
orders over £1. Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, post free on orders over £2. 


National Gramophonic Society 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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The Million-airs. 
Days (* m the film “‘ Sunny Skies”’) 


our worries through the mangle (v). 
(F2111. First Jan.) 
te to find the guy that wrote the Stein 
g (6-8 One-step) (Vv). 
or’s Aweigh (One-step). 
(F2014. Mid-Dec.) 


The Rhythm Maniacs. 


1 S seslf (Waltz) (v). 
(F2113. First Jan.) 


herie (Waltz). 
(F2076. First Jan.) 


spite of the fact that they are labelled 
trot, ‘‘ Anchor’s Aweigh”’ and “‘ I'd like 
d the guy that wrote the Stein Song ” 
oth One-steps. The latter, which is in 
Mempo, is a comedy number and this 
pretation of it relies on some good 
at the opening and a vocal chorus, 
by a gentleman who certainly never 
from Scotland. 
chor’s Aweigh”’ is a number which not 
gives scope for characteristic treatment 
needs it, but excepting for an ordinary 
refrain nothing happens in the record, 
h is played straight from the commercial 
estration issued by the publishers. The 
ic will find this record rather ordinary 
pared with some of the other versions of 
he saxophone section is very neat 
ind the trumpet solo in the first half of 
ast chorus—in fact, this piece of playing is 
ut as good as anything I’ve heard on a 
bea record, 
Put your worries through the mangle ” is 
her comedy number, witlr the inevitable 
e of the mangle and some rather weak 
er at the commencement, Otherwise 
hing out of the ordinary happens, though 
n there was scope for it. 
“Sunny Days,” ‘‘ Adorable” and ‘“ Mid- 
” are all rather disappointing. The 
ying shows none of that understanding of 
iythmic style which is often found in Decca 
tords by these bands, even when they are 
n essentially commercial lines, and may be 
to be very “‘ corny.” 


Roy Fox and His Orchestra. 

Moochi (v). 

a little closer (from the film ‘‘ Remote 
Yontrol ’’) (v). 

(F2055. Mid-Dec.) 

Roy Fox has given “‘ The Moochi ” a more 

hmical treatment—he had to, thenumber 

nds it—otherwise there is nothing to 


ad to last month’s review (se 
ze (see page 358) of 


> 


IMPERIAL (1/6). 


Tou Gold and His Dance Orchestra 
i friend of a boy friend of mine (from the 
tim “ Whoopee ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
ty baby just cares for me (from the film 
~~ Whoopee ””) (v) (Amer.). 
2 (2363. Mid-Dec.) 

-bye Blues (v) (Amer.). 

(2368. First Jan.) 


Mitian Schubert and His Dance Orchestra. 
3 and tell your Mother (from the film 
Love in the Rough ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2364, Mid-Dec.) 





Ernie Goldin and Yis Dance Orchestra. 


Makin’ Whoopee (from the.film ‘“‘ Whoopee ’’) 
(v) (Amer.). 
(2364. Mid-Dec.) 


The Clevelanders. 
With my guitar and you (from the film “ Swing 
High ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2371. First Jan.) 


Sam Lanin and His Dance Orchestra. 


My one ambition is you (from the film 
“* Dixiana ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2365. Mid-Dec.) 


Dixie Marimba Players. 
Somewhere in Old Wyoming (Waltz) (v) 
(Amer.). 
(2372. First Jan.) 

All in lively, quick fox-trot t:mpo (with 
the exception of Lou Gold’s ‘ Bye-bye 
Blues’ and The Clevelanders’ “‘ With my 
Guitar,” which are slower, and, of course, 
the waltz), these bright American per- 
formances, in which the original straight 
melodies are kept well to the front, and 
decorated only in the most easily understand- 
able manner, will, at ls. 6d., be found 
excellent value. It is true that the rhythmic 
style is unnecessarily ‘“ commercial,” but 
this is more a subtlety to be noted by the 
connoisseur than a serious shortcoming likely 
to be recognised by the public. The repro- 
duction is as clean and clear as in many of 
the best of the most expensive records. 


Jay Wilbur and His Band. 
Tid-dle-id-dle-um-pum (Vv). 
I'd like to find the guy that wrote the Stein 

Song (6-8 One-Step) (v). 

(2369. First Jan.) 
Soldier on the shelf (v). 
(2371. First Jan.) 
Under the sweetheart tree (v). 
(2368. First Jan.) 
Falling in love again (Waltz) (from the film 
“‘ The Blue Angel ”’) (v). 
(2372. First Jan.) 

Here again we have performances which 
should go well with the crowd, but they are 
too brass band-y in style to please anyone 
who knows anything about modern dance 
rhythm. 
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The labelling of 2369 shows Imperial to be 
another of those companies which apparently 
do not know that 6-8 measure cannot possibly 
be a fox-trot. 





HOT DANCE BANDS 








Modern harmony by “ Red” Nichols. 
“Red” Nichols and His Five Pennies. 


Tea for Two (from ‘* No, No, Nanette ”’). 
I want to be happy (from “No, 
Nanette ”’). 
(Brunswick 1032. First Jan.) 


In “ Tea for Two” this famous hot com- 
bination has again given us a record which 
will not only be found a great entertainment 
by those who like these things simply for their 
novelty and rhythm, but give food for 
thought to all who take music seriously and 
are interested in its development as an Art. 

The number is featured as a slow Blues 
and, in its futuristic way, has been exceeding- 
ly cleverly orchestrated. Throughout the 
harmonisation is very modern and unusual 
employment of the available instrumentation 
has resulted in some very effective tone 
colours. 

Without any formal introduction, the 
record goes straight in to the first chorus. 
The melody is taken on bass saxophone 
(played by Adrian Rollini), harmony lines, 
which move with the melody, being taken 
by trombone (played by Jack Teagarden) 
and other low register instruments. Rollini 
varies his melody very little from the original 
—just the neat turn of a phrase here and 
there—but the passage is beautifully har- 
monised and the instrumentation results in 
one of those delightful effects in tone colour 
of which I spoke and is one of the out- 
standing attractions of the record. 

In the next chorus eight-bar solos are 
taken respectively by clarinet and piano, 
the last sixteen bars being trombone solo. 
These solos, which are all supported by. 
backgrounds of organ harmony, again 
constructed of very modern chords, are fine 
examples of the latest developments in 
rhythmic interpretation, Their melodies are 
as lovely as they are unusual, and the novelty 


No, 


THE BEST OF THE MONTH 


DANCE BANDS. 


All through the Night (Waltz) and On a little 
Street in Honolulu (Waltz) by The Hilo 
Hawaiian Orchestra (H.M.V. B5930). 


Choo-Choo (Descriptive novelty in fox-trot 
rhythm) by Frankie Trumbauer and His 
Orchestra. (Parlo. R821, New “ Rhythm- 
Style ” Series No. 54). 

Are you a Russian? by Ray Starita and His 
Band (Columbia CB157). 

How could I be lonely and I’m telling the 
world she’s mine by the New Mayfair 
Dance Band (H.M.V. B5940). 

If I could be with you by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B5937). 


I’m doing that thing by Zarl Burtnett and His 
Los Angeles Orchestra (Brunswick 1024). | 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 


Allah’s Holiday and Whispering by The 
Night Club Kings (H.M.V. B5913). 

Barbaric and High and Dry by Irving Mills 
and His Hotsy Totsy Gang (Brunswick 
1023). 

Tea for Two by Red Nichols and His Five 
Pennies (Brunswick 1032). 

HOT VOCAL 

Heebie Jeebies by The Three Boswell Sisters 
(Parlo. R821, New “ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 53). 


RHYTHMIC INSTRUMENTAL 


Cupid on the cake and Stick "em up 
(Xylophone solos) by Harry Robbins (of 
Jack Hylton’s Band) with Jack Hylton’s 
Band (H.M.V. B5929). 
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of their construction and interpretation is 
very fascinating. The rest of the record 
consists of the last eight bars of the chorus 
ingeniously scored for the ensemble, Without 
doubt a very wonderful record. 

“T want to be happy ” is taken at quick- 
step tempo. It seems that little, if any, of it 
was pre-scored, and that most of it is busked. 
It consists mainly of hot choruses by the 
various instruments. As a performance it is 
disappointing. Some of the solos are better 
than others, but all are rather higgledy- 
piggledy affairs. A few good phrases are 
produced but don’t lead anywhere, the plots 
are clumsily developed, and, as a whole, none 
of the choruses shows the true form of the 
star players of whom the band obviously 
consists. The reason is probably that, 
however ‘“‘catchy”’ this tune may be, and 
popular with the public in consequence, 
it is a “jazzy” melody, rhythmically 
styleless, and not likely to inspire anything 
outstanding in the realms of modern hot 
rhythmic playing. 


Red-hot rhythm 
in Hoagy Carmi 
Novelty Compositions. 





Irving Mills and His Hotsy Totsy Gang. 

High and Dry (v) (Amer.). 
Barbaric (Amer.). 
(Brunswick 1023. First Jan.) 

As a couple of red-hot rhythm novelties 
these want some beating. They are quick- 
fire stuff and at first the lively abandon with 
which they are played makes them seem rather 
involved, but they are quite simple really, 
and two or three hearings gives one the hang 
of things after which it becomes quite easy 
to keep up with the pace. 

Both the compositions are by Hoagy 
Carmichael, well known to the dance fans 
and musicians of New York as a witty com- 
poser of light rhythmic tunes, a fine pianist 
and a skilful orchestrator with original 
ideas. All his work is based on negro music, 
about which he knows everything, and to 
which he is obviously very partial. 

The band is a recording combination got 
together as required for the sessions from the 
New York dance musicians. It is fixed up 
by Irving Mills. 

Irving Mills is a big music publisher in 
New York. He and his brother own Jack 
Mills,Inc. One of his activities in connection 
with his music publishing is the getting 
together of recording combinations. He 
does it for most of the recording companies. 
Each company has various names under 
which Irving Mills’s bands are listed. 

Irving knows who’s who amongst the 
musicians, and always gets good men on the 
job, which accounts for the excellent per- 
formances. 

“‘ Barbaric ” is the ‘‘deeper’’ record of the 
two and wants rather more understanding. 
It goes into Blues idiom about three-quarters 
of the way through. Probably the title is 
the best clue to what it is all about. There is 
some wonderful stuff in the orchestration, 
the passage starting § of an inch from the 
commencement and introducing rhythmic 
effects on temple blocks being an outstand- 
ing example of brilliant scoring in cross 
rhythms. 

There is some very haunting melody in this 
record, and although at first you will probably 
say that there isn’t any melody, and that it’s 
all orchestral effect and hot stuff, I think 





you'll change your mind and agree with me 
when you get to know the disc better. 

“T’m high and dry” is rather more 
straightforward. You should hear it if only 
for its most amusing vocal chorus. 


Ray Noble gets hot. 


Night Club Kings. 
Allah’s Holiday (v). 
Whispering (v). 
(H.M.V. B5913. First Jan.) 

This is another of Ray Noble’s house 
recording combinations. 

The personnel in this case is: Laurie 
Payne (ist alto and baritone saxophone) ; 
Harry Hines (2nd alto and clarinet); Norman 
Payne of Claridges Hotel dance band (trum- 
pet); Jock wenggwn | of Jack Harris’ 
Grosvenor House band (trombone); Alan 
Ferguson of Bill Mason’s band at the Café 
de Paris (guitar); “ Spike ’’ Hughes (string 
bass) ; Bill Harty (drums), and Billy Thorburn 
(piano). Ray Noble himself plays the 
Celeste. 

These records are modern hot affairs and 
the band is given the name Night Club 
Kings presumably because it is not desired 
to get the name “New Mayfair Dance 
ne ” identified with performances of this 
kind, 

I think I am not going too far if I say that 
Ray Noble has made as big a success here as 
with his more’ commercial performances. 
He has chosen musicians who are recognised 
as being amongst the best we can boast at 
this sort of thing. 

I am particularly interested in the work of 
young Norman Payne. His style is totally 
different from that of Max Goldberg, who 
does such good work in the New Mayfair 
combinations, andI am forced to admit that, 
while Max may be very neat and rhythmical, 
Norman has ideas which are very much more 
advanced. Some of his phrases show not 
merely a strong sense of rhythm, but a really 
brilliant imagination. He is a budding Bix 
Beiderbecke. Billy Thorburn, on the other 
hand, lacks imagination and all round is 
rather inconspicuous. Still, it hasn’t mattered 
because the rest of the rhythm section is so 
excellent. Spike Hughes is as good a hot 
bass player as anyone could find, Bill Harty 
is known as the most solidly rhythmical 
drummer we have, and Alan Ferguson is by 
no means a passenger when it comes to 
rhythm. 

I am sorry Ray Noble chose Jack Plant for 
the vocalist. Plant of course has a voice of 
lovely quality, and can sing well; but he 
ought to stick to ballads and opera: he has 
little idea of rhythm or style and sounds 
very out of place, the more so because I’ve 
just been listening to Al Bowlly on Ray 
Noble’s aforementioned records (see page 
413). 

And so one can go on criticising, but 
whatever good or bad can be said, it still 
remains that of their kind these performances 
are about as good as anything that has yet 
been turned out in this country. Everything 
is very neat, clean and musicianly, more so 
than in many American performances of 
this kind, and if these fail anywhere by 
comparison with them it is that they lack 
slightly that all-compelling punch which the 
Americans get into their performances by 
playing with greater confidence and more 
abandon. 
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The Three Boswell Sisters. 
Heebie Jeebies (Amer.). {V 

(Parlo. R821, New “ Rhythm-Style” in n 

Series No. 53. First Jan.) ence 

Rhythmic music is an art at which the faigh Mus 
sex definitely does not excel. I know of the 
or three bright exceptions, but they op phor 
throw into stronger relief the almost amazir note 
lack of rhythm shown by the average wom 
who attempts to play or sing this kind gy A! 
music. I st 

Consequently, it is more surprising to fini! panc 
that the first serious challenge to the famouf§ min 
“ Rhythm-Boys ” (H.M.V. and Columbi of I 
comes to-day from the Boswell Sis/ers, 

This kind of harmonised singing, whic ¥®* 
consists of treating the voices as an instryjg 84" 
mentalsection and arranging the parts as they play 
might be for instruments in a modern hogs to t 
dance band, has, until now, been for years to | 
prerogative of the ‘‘ Rhythm-Boys,” who for reco 
so long were a feature of Paul Whiteman’ deli 
aggregation. If they didn’t originate . 
idea, they at least developed it to « standargy 40" 
which, although many have tried, none } witl 
hitherto been able to reach. There have, qy Nik 
course, been numerous attempts to cop i 
them—there always are, whenever anything Hy! 
good first comes along—but the imitation holy 
have only been crude by comparison. bras 

Now the Rhythm-Boys have serious riv. foll 
The Boswell Sisters, with their exceller Bis 





diction and perfectly matched voices, do 
same kind of thing, but in a sufficien’ 
different manner to absolve them from an 
accusation of plagiarism. And they do 































just as well. Their parts are well arranged fF 
being, amongst other things, most pleasingl hae 
harmonised and interestingly routined. B 
perhaps the outstanding feature of the record &*° 
is the neatness, polish, and the artistic fins 1 9 
with which these talented sisters show thatgy Hy 
whatever shortcomings their sex as a whol at 
may have in this respect, they, at any ratel eve 
know the meaning of rhythm and how to we, 
get it into their singing. =p 
This is not only the most up-to-date, bi 
best rhythmic vocal record that has beegm °Y“ 
issued for some time. gre 
Hy 
iia an 
Af 
Ruth Etting (with Orchestral acc.) cel 
If I could be with you (Amer.). mt 
Just a little closer (from the film ‘ Remote 
Control ”’) (Amer.) . the 
(Columbia BD341. First Jan.) he 
In “If I could be with you” Rut(® 4, 
Etting takes the verse and chorus—th pas 
former to piano accompaniment, the latte a 
to orchestra, with piano and broad chords a 
on strings predominating—in ballad stylejm pe 
This is followed by an instrumental chorusiajy for 
dance rhythm in which a new effect 1% af 
obtained. After a guitar introduction, the gi 






first half is taken by accordeon, The mod 
of extemporisation is very unusual for this 
class of instrument, a cross between hot 
violin, piano and trumpet styles (in fact 
for the first few notes I thought it was violin) 
and requires very considerable skill. , 

The last chorus Ruth Etting sings # 
rhythm, making a fitting finish to a 
which certainly has character. 
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(When Ted Sommerfield, who has made so brilliant a start 
in management on his own account after his valuable experi- 
ences with the Parlophone Company and the Lawrence Wright 















he faigt Music Company, came back from a business visit to Berlin at 
of the end of November, we asked him to tell us which gramo- 
Ones phone celebrities he had seen or heard, and these are his travel 
oa notes.—LONDON Ep. | 
ind ia =After an absence of seven years I was back in Berlin, and as 
I stepped out of the train 1 found the boys of Jack Hylton’s 
© fini hand just arrived on the opposite platform from Bremen. Ten 
mows minutes later 1 was safely at the Eden Hotel, now the centre 
mou of Berlin’s smartest West-end life. The first thing I heard 
whic 788 the excellent dance-music floating down from the roof- 
astryfg garden of the hotel. Here Mitja Nikisch and his band were 
they playing entrancingly for the five o’clock tea-dance. I went up 
n hofl to the roof-garden to say ‘‘hello’’ to Nikisch, who is well known 
sth to the English gramophone public through his Parlophone 
= records (everyone will remember the Strauss Parodie), and was 





delighted to find among the band many famous American and 
London musicians, all of whom expressed their contentment 
with their present lot. Nikisch is of course the son of the great 
Nikisch. 

In the evening I went to the Philharmonie to hear Jack 

Hylton give a wonderful concert to a crowded audience in this 
holy of holies of Berlin’s best music. To the best of my remem- 
brance the programme at the Philharmonie for the week was as 
follows: Monday, The Philharmonic Orchestra; Tuesday, 
Elizabeth Schumann ; Wednesday, Jan Kipura; Thursday, Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra; Friday, Maria Ivogiin; Saturday, 
The Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 
How would Jack Hylton fit into the scheme? In spite of 
having seen him perform many hundreds of times I was greatly 
excited ; but in all my experience of concerts and concert music, 
I was never so thrilled as by the dignity and deportment of 
Hylton and his men. For two hours they played dance-music 
at its best to one of the most cultured and critical audiences 
ever gathered together under one roof. Both men and music 
were treated by the audience and the officials of the Philhar- 
monie with the greatest respect. Sustained applause greeted 
every number, and one felt proud to be there to witness this 
great artistic triumph. High spots in the programme were :— 
Hylton’s special arrangement of The Merry Widow selection, 
and the Swiss Yodel Song, which brought down the house. 
Afterwards Jack’s dressing-room was thronged with musical 
celebrities to congratulate the great maestro of British dance- 
music ! 

Hylton immediately left to play a concert at Magdeburg 
the following day to a seven-thousand audience in a hall with 
a seating capacity of three thousand five hundred; then next 


























. day to Hamburg, and so back to Berlin for a Sunday morning 
tei concert at the Ufa Palast. Here his enormous success of Thurs- 
“i day was again repeated. This time, however, a younger and 
ik perhaps even more critical audience was assembled. Again, 






for two hours Hylton and his music thrilled them number 
after number. Incidentally, each of Hylton’s performances is 
given without a note of music. The high spot of the Sunday 
morning programme was undoubtedly the marvellous hot render- 
ing of the Tiger Rag. The applause which followed raised the 
roof, while at the end of the concert quite twenty minutes 
elapsed after the fall of the curtain before the audience would 
agree to disperse. 

As can readily be imagined the sales of Hylton’s records 
both in Germany and abroad are rapidly reaching an enormous 
total, as is the case in this country. Everywhere one hears the 
following words: ‘Ich kaufe nur Jack Hylton Platten.” 
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A WEEK IN BERLIN 


By TED SOMMERFIELD 


Berlin, although the population is dreadfully poor, is a city 
of light, laughter and brilliant musical entertainment. Kach 
musical taste is catered for. It is possible to enjoy an evening’s 
entertainment of exquisite music of any description for just a 
iew shillings. I was amazed at the different types of orchestras 
and music to be heard. First-rate Argentine Tango bands, 
Hungarian Gypsy bands, Russian Balalaika orchestras, 
Rumanian orchestras, and famous British and American 
dance-bands abound. 

A tremendous success is being enjoyed by Lud Gluskin and 
his orchestra, probably the best band for dancing in Europe 
to-day, with the exception of Jack Hylton himself and 
Ambrose at the May Fair Hotel. In this band are many 
famous celebrities, including Emile Christian, who (as Edgar 
Jackson will know) was the first hot trombone-player in dance- 
music. 

What a wonderful life these bands enjoy! Gluskin, for 
example, plays in Berlin until December 15th. He then 
leaves to fulfil a contract in Nice until March, from there to 
Amsterdam to the palatial new Carlton Hotel, then to Paris 
for the summer season. 

Another orchestra of a different description enjoying a 
tremendous vogue is Boulanger and his Gipsy Band, so popular 
two years ago at the Savoy Hotel, who will shortly return to 
London to play at the May Fair. 

Everywhere one hears music. The entertainment resorts are 
crowded nightly, and the array of famous talent is really over- 
whelming. Orchestras well known to the British public 
through the medium of their records now enjoying great success 
in Berlin are: Marek Weber and his Orchestra, playing at 
the Esplanade Hotel; Dajos Bela and his Orchestra, playing at 
the Adlon; and Edith Lorand and her Orchestra, appearing 
with phenomenal success at the Admirals Palast in the Haller 
Revue entitled Czardas Fiirstin. Miss Lorand, lately back 
from a phenomenally successful towrnee in Holland, nightly 
stops the show with her wonderful performance. She tells me 
that she is looking forward to coming back to England again 
in the near future, and should this be so, nobody should miss 
the opportunity of hearing her. 

I found the theatres in Berlin equally wonderful. Richard 
Tauber has recently left to go to Vienna to open the Theatre 
des Wiens with The Land of Laughter, in which he will 
probably appear here in England early in the New Year. 

However, I saw more brilliant shows in the theatres than I 
can describe to you, and I only. hope that some of them will 
eventually reach London. 


+> *« * 





The name * HYLTON F is international 
in the World of JAZZ. 
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FILM NOTES 


By 


HE other evening I had the curiosity to go to Tussaud’s 

| Cinema to see Ramona again. The story that this was 

the most successful silent film ever made, the film with 

the widest possible appeal to audiences all over the world, the 

film that brought the greatest profits relatively to its cost of 

production, was my chief incentive. How would it strike 

one after two years of talking films? Had Dolores del Rio 

still the same power over the heart as at first ? And Warner 
Baxter as Alessandro, the Red Indian ? 

On the whole it was a success; it was rich in emotion and 
rich in pictorial beauty. But it seemed to drag, to have 
too much silence, too many close-ups. 

I got a thrill when I heard the Serenade from Delius’s 
Hassan used as a love theme, and Walford Davies’s Solemn 
Melody for the scene of the child’s death. Here was something 
of a novelty of the right kind ;. but I fancy that it was simply 
the management’s attempt to provide suitable music with 
ordinary records, as is done all over the country in small 
cinemas where orchestras have been disbanded. The Serenade 
was played so fast that I think it must have been Beatrice Harri- 
son’s ‘cello record at an abnormally high pitch, not Tertis’s viola 
record of the lovely tune. All the time Edward O’Henry 
sat at his organ and intervened whenever occasion arose 
with musicianly restraint ; so that one could not help wishing 
that the musical accompaniment, especially to Ramoria’s 
dance, had been left entirely to his discretion. 

Surely it is time that experienced musicians and composers 
were called in as a matter of course and not as an exception 
to provide the synchronized accompaniment to films. The 
scraps and patchwork of ‘ popular classics”? to which we 
are subjected in most cinemas are becoming excessively 
tedious. The other day I saw a silent French film about 
Joan of Arc being run through with a synchronized accompani- 
ment arranged and conducted by one of our best gramophone 
studio musical directors. He had composed the music for all 
the scrappy parts of the story and the fighting scenes, and 
was most successful in timing each change of mood and scene 
and yet retaining the leit-motif for the principal characters. 
But when it came to the trial scene we had a complete move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony, played without any 
chicanery or attempt to follow the minor activities of the 
camera: just a broad effect exactly suiting the mood of the 
film story. That is how this problem of giving new life and 
universal appeal to important silent films should be tackled. 

When Mr. Samuel Goldwyn arrived in England the other 
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CHRISTOPHER STONE 


day he was reported as predicting that “ silent films will soon 
be back in public favour again. There would have to be fewer 
films,”’ he said, ‘‘ and of better quality.”” We must bless him for 
these kind words. Personally, during the last eighteen months 
I have heard far more films than was good for me, and haye 
emerged from the ordeal dazed, as if slipping uncertainly from 
a gin palace into the cool night. When I look back there is the 
glare of brutal extravagance, of utter falseness, of hideous 
voices saying and singing unintelligible things, of crude colours, 
of the crambe repetita of chorus girls in mechanical exhibitions, 
I have only enjoyed these films when they had moments of 
real vitality or drollery, with Winnie Lightner, Eddie Cantor, 
Harry Green, Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton, Maurice Chevalier, 
Wheeler and Woolsey, the three full Marx Brothers and an 
empty, and a few others at their very best. 

All those were the flotsam and jetsam of entertainment, 
The films that have been milestones to remember were The 
Perfect Alibi, Blackmail, Fashions in Love, The Virginian, 
The Love Parade, Journey’s End and Rookery Nook, and 
perhaps Holiday. Each of these, when it arrived, showed a 
new vista, which was soon widened by other experimenters: 
and to these I will add the French film Sous les Toits de Paris, 
which has been shown at the Alhambra. This is very inter. 
esting—far more, for instance, than The Blue Angel, which was 
an experiment that showed a cul-de-sac. In Sous les Toits, 
a simple story of the underworld of Montmartre, with a most 
charming heroine, there is dialogue in French, but very little 
of it; and M. René St. Clair has shown how effectively silence 
(people seen talking behind glass doors, etc.) can still be used, 
The direction and photography are superb, and one watches 
with fascination each new ingenuity of camera man and 
sound recorder to enhance rather than hamper the actors’ 
efforts. 

I have no doubt that Chaplin’s City Lights will take usa 
step further. 

It would be grossly churlish to suggest that America’s 
opulence and high spirits have not provided all of us film-goers 
with good entertainment week after week, or that we could do 
without their films; and it would be equally churlish to 
withhold honest admiration for the work that our English 
studios have managed to do against heavy odds. We have | 
every right to be proud of most of our films and every duty to f 
appreciate, not to depreciate, them because they are English. 
We are making great headway, and an occasional crashing 
failure cannot seriously detract from the general advance. 
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Soon 

ewer WChristmas 

1 for} Qur December (Christmas) number was a day or two late in 
nths Mopearing. Let us put the blame on the weather as usual; 
lave Hi; was unfavourable to colour printing. Otherwise all went 


Tom 
the 





ell and the contributors were all pleased by what they had 
ritten. Miss Marie Little’s set of drawings for the review 







TURN TABLE TALK 


By THE LONDON EDITOR 









variety. Twelfth Night and M.N.D. are already issued. The 
latter book contains the songs, dances and incidental music 
that the late Cecil Sharp collected and arranged, or wrote, 
for Granville Barker’s pre-war production at the Savoy. All 
are folk-tuney, and the collection may be heartily recom- 


ended to producers.’’ , 
” . Fleet Street Ghoir 
Mr. C. M. Crabtree writes :— 





ous Hages are justly admired. 
murs, 

ons, 1. 

s of his Year 








In wishing all our readers a 

ery happy New Year, we also | 

hank especially those who have 

ont us their expressions of good- 

“ill by letter or card. The happy | 

amily spirit is still the most | 
| 
















licable to our London staff, our 
eviewing staff, our outside con- 





A HINT FOR DEALERS 
Extract from The Voice (October, p. 19). 
*. .. Apart from close study of fortnightly 


This leads directly to my second point: The 


“At 11, Downing Street the 
other night I heard the Fleet 
Street Choir, records of whom 
are likely to be heard in the 
very near future. They sang 
the very types which we are in 


Fellowes’s thirty-six 
volumes; but we needn’t, and 


The supplements and a working knowledge of the such need of: British folk-song 
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mae ond we sso determined =| nau copy each month of THE GRAMOPHONE ch ake eedateied wens. Mitte 
ris, Phat no effort shall be spared to : ‘ ! y 8 

ter paintain it during 1931. What | im order that assistants might keep abreast of the acknowledgment from the 
was Whe Editor says about vitality | main issues from all companies and follow the gramophone companies, though 
its, Mhis month is particularly ap- | trend of gramophone affairs in general. = enough when we remember 
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ributors and, be it added, to our 


| GRAMOPHONE. 
orrespondents. | 





jovent Garden Opera | 
ompany | 
) The autumn tour ended on 
December 20th with Butterfly 
nd Fledermaus, both in Eng- 
ish, at Streatham Hill Theatre. 
t has been a very great success, 
nd no one in the orchestra or 
he company would grudge the 
‘principal conductor,” John 
Marbirolli, the lion’s share of 
Mredit for the unflagging ex- 
ellence of the achievement. A 
ride knowledge of continental provincial opera houses would 
be needed in order to appreciate fully the standard of singing 
nd presentation which has already been established in this 
ountry that ‘‘does not want opera’; but the experience of 
earing and seeing La Boheme and Die Fledermaus at Golders 
Teen, as one of our staff did, has been an eye-opener to him, 
8 doubtless to many of our readers. 




















or Theatricals 

Mr. W. R. Anderson sends us this note :— 
“I see that Mr. C. B. Purdom suggested the other day that 
here must be a quarter of a million people connected with 
nateur theatrical shows in this country. Most of these 
ackle Shakespeare some time, and they will be glad to know 
bf a new series of books of Music to Shakespeare’s Plays which 
he Oxford Press is issuing (2s. 6d. each). Not all the 
settings of the songs are even named, of course, but good old 
Pxamples are printed, and easy violin and ’cello parts can be 
kot. The books tell about the dance-steps, and list vocal 
ind instrumental song-arrangements which may be used for 











apathy shown by most dealers towards THE | 
Say what they may to the 
contrary, dealers owe a debt of gratitude to this 
excellent journal (‘“‘ the gramophile’s friend,’’ 
as one enthusiast recently described it) 
stimulating keen interest amongst its wide and 
increasing band of readers. In the Company’s 
shop in Oxford Street this magazine is usually 
seen on sale, but in only two provincial dealers’ 
have I come upon it, and those two establish- 
ments possessed the most alert and best-versed 
assistants it has ever been my lot to meet. . . .’’ 





shouldn’t, neglect the very best 
of our equally prolific later 
choral music, whereas we have 
yet got little, if any, beyond 
one Decca record. But what- 
ever this choir’s first record 
offers, it is likely to be worth 
noticing.”’ 


Without Prejudice 

Some jokes are too good to be 
kept ‘‘in the family.’’ Our es- 
teemed reviewer, C. M. Crab- 
tree, returned from his honey- 
moon to do his reviews for this 
month, and was taken com- 
pletely by surprise to find his 
wife’s first record among the rest. How he contrived to 
preserve the integrity of his conscience without inviting a 
misunderstanding with his lady, may be seen by the curious. 
Perhaps Mrs. Crabtree wrote the review. 


Parlophone Recital 

The fact that Miss Patricia Rossborough and Mr. Thomas 
Case were present to give selections from their repertoires 
may have attracted most of the huge audience to the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester on December 3rd; but the rest of 
the programme, consisting of Parlophone records played on a 
Columbia Radio-Graphophone, was of such sterling quality 
from start to finish that it enthralled everyone. 


Modern Music 


It is evident that there are more people in this country 
than one would suppose who are actively interested in modern 
composers. The initial success of the Keith Prowse Con- 
noisseurs Club to which we drew attention two months ago has 
been most encouraging to its promoters, who are arranging a 
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recital in a London concert hall this month; and the pro- 
grammes of the ‘‘Sunday Nine-O’Clocks’’ at 190, Piccadilly, 
organised by the Faculty of Arts, are remarkable for the 
number of ‘‘first performances’? announced: there will be 
three at the next concert on the 11lth—compositions by 
Chavarri, Salazar, and Eric Shaw-and-Cecil Dudley. 


Your Gramophone Motor 

Mr. E. U. Brockway, the hon. secretary of the Agricola 
Gramophone Society, has this useful reminder in the 
November Bulletin :— 

‘“‘T have had recently an interesting example of the effect 
that a bumpy gramophone motor may have upon the ability 
of a fibre needle to cope with a difficult record, and, pre- 
sumably, in the case of users of steel needles, upon record 
wear. I had known for some time that my motor was due 
for a ‘spring’ clean and regraphiting, but the work had 
been put off from time to time. Then came the question of 
arranging the programme of Decca records for the October 
meeting. I had been specially requested to include one of 
the records of Wotan’s Farewell (The Valkyrie), but on trying 
the programme over at home I was quite unable to get a fibre 
needle more than a quarter of the way through this record, 
and I decided, therefore, not to include it. At the meeting, 
however, there was time to spare, and it was decided to try 
it. Much to my surprise it presented no difficulties to the 
fibre needle. That night after I got home I spent a solid 
hour trying to get a fibre through it, but without avail. Then 
I had my motor attended to and tried the record again— 
both sides were played perfectly with one point at the first 
attempt. The moral of this seems to me to be that one should 
have one’s motor overhauled immediately it shows the least 
sign of bumping; better still, have it done regularly every 
twelve months.” 


Music Education 

The Second Anglo-American Music Education Conference 
will take place at Lausanne in Switzerland, July 31st to 
August 7th. Mr. Percy Scholes is the British Chairman and 
General Secretary; but any reader who is interested should 
apply to Mr. W. H. Kerridge, The British Music Society, 
117-123, Great Portland Street, London, W.1, for particulars. 

Incidentally, in fact almost irrelevantly, members of the 
British Music Society are entitled to get our National 
Gramophonic Society records at a reduced rate. Mr. Kerridge 
will tell them all about it. 


The Magnet and the Needle 


There is nothing new about picking up needles with a magnet, 
but the Daptacon, which only costs a florin, is a neat application 
of the idea. It is a metal cup which can be sunk in any motor 
board beside or in place of the existing needle container ; and 
the circular bar magnet has the diameter of a needle and is in 
fact like the ‘‘ tickler ’’ of a carburettor. You drop it into the 
writhing heap of steel needles in the cup and fish out a needle. 
It is no good for impatient, irascible people to use because it 
just can’t clutch and stick to its prey ; but if used with gentle- 
manly deliberation it never fails to deliver the goods and gives 
real comfort and pleasure. 


Marcomiphone 

All accredited dealers have, or should have, the Marconi- 
phone chart giving full details and characteristics and curves of 
Marconi valves up to date. It is on a roller for hanging pur- 
poses, and, though useful rather than decorative, catches the 
eye of the enthusiast like a Velasquez and lures him to study it 
in detail. 


A propos of Mr. John Adams’s distressful letter about cabinet 
work in the October number, the Marconiphone pick-up is no 
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longer polished black, but has a frosted bronze finish which thy 
makers feel will harmonize more readily with the modern sty) 
of radio sets and radio-gramophones. Oh, Montreal! 






Fibres and Phrenology 

It was Mr. W. 8. Wild who started “‘ doping ’’ fibres an 
writing about them in THE GRAMOPHONE, it seems years ag, 
Now there are plenty of experts and plenty of written instry 
tions and plenty of sound-boxes and pick-ups cut triangular\ 
for fibres ; and the steelites must close their ranks now that thy 
spear-shaped non-metallics are approaching in their legions ; 
allies of the fibrists. 

But Mr. Wild the pioneer, proud of his scalps and scars, j 
still there in the van. He is a phrenologist and knows his ow 
powers: his patience, his resourcefulness, his independence 
even his involved and sardonic humour are all palpable whe 
he runs his fingers over his own head. From the start he wa 
one of Our Expert Committee, and only left it when he decidej 
to turn to commercial profit his unexcelled gifts for tuniy 
other folk’s sound-boxes and for doping fibres. His own “Con 
noisseur ”’ box is the fruit of all those years’ experience, an( 
probably there are not a dozen rooms in the whole world wher 
you will hear a record as faithfully reproduced with fibres as iz 
that Gramophileion of Mr. Wild’s which he once described iy 
these pages. 



















We Sometimes Forget 

That interesting—but to some of us mostly unintelligible 
magazine Y Cerddor, published at Bangor, quotes a timel 
apothegm by Sir Henry Hadow :— 

“It is wrong to assume that good music means a kind ¢ 
music. People do not say that good meat means beet and no 
mutton, or that a good picture means a picture of a particul 
size and shape. Good music means a quality of music, andi 
compatible with any kind of species.” 


Shorts 


Basil Maine has written another novel, which Duckworth 
to publish next month. It is not in Rondo form but deals wit 
the East End of London. 

Once a member of our London staff, the Hon. R. Gathom 
Hardy has scored heavily with his first novel, Lacebury Mano! 

The Schoolboys’ Exhibition at Olympia opens to-day au 
goes on till the 10th in the Empire Hall, close to Bertram Milk 
Circus, which is better than ever this year and goes on till t 
24th. 

Rodney Gallop, who contributed a note on some Spanil? 
records to our last number, has recently published a ‘ Book «i 
the Basques.” 

The modern Italian dance and song records broadcast by th 
London Editor on December 11th were selected from the lar 
stock of continental records held by Messrs. M. T. Newmat; 
2, Lower Porchester Street, London, W.2. 

A Bruckner Society is being started in New York with! 
quarterly magazine, the Bruckner Blitter. Mr. Robert G. Gre}, 
535, West 110th Street, New York City, will supply details. 

The Book of the Gramophone, the new and most usill 
publication of the Gramophone Exchange, was delayed in 
press; but readers who sent their sixpences as soon as tit! 
saw the notice of it last month ought to have received a Co) 
by this time. 

The Hayes staff of the Gramophone Company made whoop 
at the Portman Rooms on the Saturday evening befor 
Christmas, and their guests enjoyed it as much as they did. 

The concluding article on the Vox Radio-Gramophone ¥ 
be published next month, and will deal with the manipulatidl 
of the instrument described by Mr. P. Wilson, who has alres 
dealt with all the constructional details. 

Mr. Whitaker Wilson, whose letter appears on page 49), # 
the gramophone critic of The Wireless Magazine. 
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YOU CAN BUY THEM ALL 


Don’t you go crazy over the marvellous 
tunes in the big talkies and the other song 
and dance hits of to-day? You want to 
play them all on your gramophone! 
You’d like to buy them all at once! Well— 
you canon IMPERIAL RECORDS because 
the price is reasonable. Only 1/6 for perfectly 
recorded ten-inch full-size records. All the 
big hits are issued on Imperial, recorded by 
first-class bands and artistes. Just ask your 
dealer to play some for you and enjoy these 
wonderful recordings at a small expenditure 
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hones : 


SIR ROBERT PEEL (Bart.) and 
HIS BAND ‘ 


*If I had a Girl like You W. McDermott 556 
*Let me Sing wl I’ m ,Happy — 
Piayed by Bert Maddison and His Orchest 
an orchestra 
pared by Bert Maddh (Accordeon Solos 507 
Medley of Welsh Aim Part 1) arr. nw 
of Welsh Airs (Part 2) arr. Cuvelier 
TA Lk HODGES ( Cc. 


Poor O64 Jax ater SOS] 1 
O Dem Golden Slippers 


Telegrams : 
“* Homochord, Finsquare, London.” 


STANLEY KENNEDY (Tenor) 
(From Film “‘ The 
F. Hollander-Connelly 
in a Hammock 

Wendling-Seymour-O’Flynn 

RAYMOND ELLIOTT (Baritone) 
Till the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold Ball 
She is Far from the Land Lambert-Moore 


on CARR (Baritone) 
Gounod 


The I a Chord Sullivan 
starred (*) have vocal refrains. 
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STOCK THESE 
GREAT NEW 
NUMBERS 


NAT STAR and HIS ORCHESTRA 


( *Songs of the Western Front (Part 1) 
arr. Pecorini 
Introducing : Pack up Your Troubles in 
your Old Kit Bag ; Hold your Hand out, 
Naughty Boy ; Good-bye-ee; Jolly Good 
Luck to the Girl that Loves a Soldier ; 
* Marching through Georgia; Soldiers of 


561 1 “songs of the Western Front (Part 2) 
arr. Eddie Griffiths 
Introduci 


Friend ? ; t’sa Long Way to Tipperary ; 
She’s a Lassie from Lancashire; Take 
~~ A Back to to Ro. gM. > Blighty ; ; Just 


» 
> oatictine ( ” Nicholls-Gilber rt 
547 { shittie i (Guick Step) -Trot) W. Donaldson 
M { <Community Medley (One-Step) 
mm e-Step 
7 both arr. Debroy Somers 
one of the — (Part 1) 
rr. Reg. Connelly 
562 | Melodies of the Moment (Part 2) 
arr. Pecorini 
*Melodies of the Moment (Part 3) 
arr. Clifford Gensenvood 
*Melodies of the Moment (Part 4) 
arr. Eddie Griffiths 
*I’d Like to Find the Guy that Wrote the 
Stein Song (Six-eight One-Step) 
Johnson-McDanie!! 
570 *Let’s Have a Sing-Song 
Evans-Hargreaves-Dame: 


Hello! Who’s Your Lady 





* 
563 


BERT MADDISON and HIS ORCHESTRA 


m} { *All Alone Monday (F.-Trot) Ruby Kalmat 
*I Love You So Much (F.-Trot) 
550 (Both from Film “ The Cuckoos ») 


*Livin’ in the Sunlight—Lovin’ in tlie 
Moonlight (Fox-Trot) Sherman-Lewis 

*You Brought a New Kind of Love to 
Me (Fox-Trot) Fain-Kahal-Norman 
(Both from Film ‘“‘ The Big Pond'"’) 


i 
JOCK McKAY and Sketch Company 
Jock Joins the Navy 
Part 1. Enlisting 
Part 2. The Shipwreck 
Jock Joins the Navy 
Part 3. On the Island Jock McKay) 
ba 4. Rescued anew McKay 
Py McKAY, Scotch 
edian (Born 1880) ) 
Hooch ! ! but She was a Bonnie Wee Lass 
McKay 
McKay 


Jock McKay) 
Jock McKa\ 


Popular 


> 
571 The Crown and Anchor Board 


LESLIE JEROME (Baritone) 
*My Baby Just Cares for Me 
Donaldson-Kahn 
*A Girl Friend of a Boy Friend of Mine 
Donaldson-Kahn 
(Both from Film ‘‘ Whoopee "’) 
{ Roger the Lodger Jimmy Kennedy 
7 \ Gorgonzola Sarony-Moore 
Solos by WALTER DALE 
Hornpij » Medley (Introducing : ‘‘ The High 
Level” and “‘ Harvest Home ”’) arr. Dal 
Orange and Blue (Schottische) and Reel 0’ 
Thuilleachan arr. Dale 
JACK MORRISON, Comedian 
mations of Famous Music Hall Stars 
ing “‘I was Standing at the Corner 
of the Street”’ (Parts 1 and 2) eet 
Formby, Wilkie Bard, Gus Elen, Sir Harry 
Tate and a Little Girl). © 
DLER and HIS 


ey of the Heart (Meditation 


Ketelby 
Wellgtood Blue (Intermezzo) Ketelby 
JAN RALFINI and HIS BAND 
*Without by | Gal (F.-Trot) Little Jack Little 
*Tid-dle-id-dle-um-pum (Comedy 
Fox-Trot) Karl M. May 
THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS (Blues) 
The Whistler ag His Dog (Capeien) Pryor 
Whistling Ruf Kerry Mills 


Over the Hills (Aenet em Baighi in Trueb) 
The Shepherd Boy (Der Geisbueb) 
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eal 


WDwing to a highly specialised “ Tuning Service” Only the 
i Expert ”* can give each individual Customer the exact results 
| he personally requires. 


f it were possible to make 
a 
better Gramophone 


than the 
“EXPERT ” 
“Made by an Idealist”’ ** Tuned by a Musician” 


ML. M. GINN would make it 


Prices from £17-I0-0 Write for Full Particulars 





| The only medicine for a _ mass-production 
| Gramophone is the “EXPERT” Sound Box. 
| Designed, made and tuned by Mr. D. Phillips 
| 
| 


itt ewe 


Telephone: Museum 7307 55, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W.1 
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Everybody's 
All — Electric 











Radio-Graphophone 





Columbia 


Advances in design and a heavy demand 
enable Columbia now to manufacture 
a radio-graphophone at little more than 
the price of an acoustic instrument. 
Model 310 possesses ample and con- 
trollable volume. The tone and quality 
is all that would be expected of a 
Columbia All-Electric Instrument. A 
screen-grid valve ensures selectivity 
and good range on the radio side. The 
coupon below affords every gramo- 
phone enthusiast an opportunity to 
hear this instrument in his home. 


Columbia 
RADIO-GRAPHOPHONE 


MODEL 310 


AB. Bonde Set operating —) from A.C. 
ins with Screened - Grid t Power 
Amehication, Dual tuning Fl eal ramed in 
na = of — 50 metres and 1,000/2,000 
Controls conveniently RAS on the 
ee panel, dial illuminated by pilot lamp. Radio 
volume and reaction controls with selector switch. 
An adjustable aerial coupling is fitted on side 
panel. Moving Coll Loud 
i unit comprises electrically-driven turn-table 
| should motor, Columbia pick-up, automatic stop, volume 
control and speed regulator 


OAK MAHOGANY 
40 gns. 43 gns. 





*please 
this model. 
* Cross out if not required. 
Cut this out and post in an unsealed 
envelope bearing a id. stamp to-— 
Columbia, 92, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 





I ihacsiccnsncttesincassncbaciuscbenechsecnenbenenmenntitantll GRAM.JAN, 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Burndept A.C. Receiver de Luxe 
ice £34 15s. tne 
Specification. 


1 Screened- Grid Stage :—Mazda AC |SG. valve. 
Grid Detector :—Mazda AC/H L valve. 

Power Pentode Output :—Mazda AC /Pen. valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Output Transformer :—2:1 Ratio. 

Speaker :—Moving Iron, Type. 

Mains Rectification :— Valve, Mazda U.U./2. 
Provision for pick-up. 

It is becoming rather difficult to assess the qualities of 
receivers in which provision is made for the use of a pick-up. 
‘ome of the gramophone public making their first venture into 
he realms of radio naturally prefer a receiver which provides 
his facility. Not only do they expect the radio side to be 
not merely mediocre, the reproduction has to attain the same 
tandard given by their acoustic gramophone. Moreover, they 
expect the record reproduction to be of at least 
he same quality. Other gramophiles, in spite 
f all that is claimed for electrical reproduc- 
ion, prefer to rely on their acoustic instru- 
ments for gramophone work. The wireless fan 
vill no doubt be satisfied so long as radio 
reception is first grade. He would probably 
regard the reproduction of records purely as 
n auxiliary entertainment. Some manu- 
facturers actually regard the record side in 
his light, judging by what we have heard from 
ome small receivers. 

this Burndept receiver radio and 
record reproduction is just about as faithful 
as the limitations of a balanced armature 
speaker will allow for. This statement is not 
made in any derogatory sense; indeed, for this 
‘lass of speaker, the quality is as good as any- 
thing we have heard. On the other hand, 
when the internal speaker is disconnected and 
the output connected to a good moving coil, 
the reproduced music of both radio and records 
y's first class. There is a better bass response, 
and a cleaner atmosphere throughout the whole 
of the musical scale is manifest. This is only to be expected. 
The makers supply a moving coil speaker, when required, at 
extra cost. 

As regards the station-getting capabilities of the radio side, 
readers need have no qualms, and the same remark applies to 
the selectivity when one has become accustomed to the adjust- 
ments of the pre-H.F. volume control and the reaction con- 
denser, In South London, with an aerial about 50ft. long we 
obtained good strength reception from 15 or 16 stations. 

_ Apart from the drum tuning dials, one of which is calibrated 
in wavelengths and degrees, there are only three other con- 
trols : Volume, Reaction, and a switch for wavechange and 
oe to gramophone. The dials are illuminated by a small 
nulb, which also lights a translucent ruby disc as an indication 
when the set is on. > 

, Terminals are provided on the back of the receiver chassis 
or an external speaker, but as the enclosed speaker is con- 
— to the same terminals both will be working at the same 
7 It would probably be an advantage to incorporate a 
jack switch, or plug and socket arrangement whereby each 
speaker can be put in circuit independently or together. 

When using the gramophone side it will be necessary to in- 


THE BURNDE?PT A.C, RECEIVER 


corporate some form of volume control, the resistance of which 
will depend on the type of pick-up used. In our tests we used 
a Meltrope pick-up in conjunction with a 500,000 ohms 
potentiometer. 


The Astra No. § Sound-Box. Price 50s. 


Primarily designed for non-metallic needles, fibres, B.C.N.’s 
and Electrocolors, this component will satisfy most dis- 
criminating tastes. The wealth of detail in both the bass and 
treble registers and the general broadness of tone are remark- 
able. There is, however, a trace of uncertainty—a little 
roughness—in the higher reaches of the treble which one 
notices occasionally when playing orchestral records. This is 
hyper-criticism, but here we are dealing with a super sound- 
box. Apart from this, reproduction is first class. The volume 
level, as compared with mass-produced boxes (the Astra No. 5 
is hand-made) is definitely high. 

Quite a cursory inspection shows that it is 
well made, and is designed on sound principles. 
The particular form of construction—the 
separate back plate insulated from the shell, 
and the staggered spring tensioned stylus— 
lends itself admirably for tuning. As each 
box is delicately tuned to suit the acoustic 
system of any particular instrument, re- 
tuning should not be necessary. 

The Astra No. 5 is undoubtedlv a sound-box 
for the connoisseur. 


The Artiste Gramophone Model 14 


Price 12 guineas 


As far as the reproducing qualities of this 
pedestal gramophone are concerned, we have 
very little criticism to offer. Indeed, for its 
size, type and price, we have heard nothing 
better. The middle and top registers are 
very well done, and it is only now and again 
that one can detect a little unevenness in the 
bass. The tone is forward and the volume 
level good. With fibre needles, too, its performance is 
highly creditable, especially when a fibre-tuned sound-box 
is used. 

The tone-arm is so designed that the rise and fall hinge is 
nearly parallel to the bore of the sound-box when in position, 
and thus the needle, when lowered, enters the groove per- 
pendicularly and so reduces side-pressure. This is a much 
better design than the tone-arm on the 1930 model. As far 
as alignment is concerned, record wear should be at a mini- 
mum; the largest error is only 24 degrees. There is one 
criticism we have to make: with the sound-box turned back the 
needle does not clear the lid when lowered. Even when the 
needle is removed the lid appears to touch the needle socket. 
To remedy this either the stop on the forward joint of the 
tone-arm could be moved or the lid be made a little deeper. 

The motor is a Collaro, and the sound-box a Meltrope III. 
The horn is of exponential taper, is bifurcated, and has a 
square section mouth of about 17 x 15 inches. The cabinet 
is of oak, but mahogany models, costing 2 guineas extra, are 
available. All models are now fitted with doors and automatic 
needle containers. We can recommend the Artiste with every 
confidence ; it is undoubtedly good value. 
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Two New Exide Accumulators. 
Types JWE 7, Price 17s., and PC 2, Price 14s. 

These unspillable accumulators are primarily designed for 
use with portables, and possess several interesting features. 
The first thing one notices is the robust construction of the 
celluloid containers. In both types a moulded lid is used, and 
we are informed that a new method of sealing ensures that 
the lid shrinks on to the box. The bottom is reinforced by 
a moulded shoe so that leakage at these points is virtually 
impossible. An ingenious and very effective unspillable 
device is incorporated in both accumulators, and no matter 
in what position they are placed there is no acid leakage. 
The terminal heads are of different shape—the positive one is 
hexagon, and the negative terminal head is round—and they 
are non-interchangeable. 

In the free acid accumulator, hydration and sulphation are 


kept down to a minimum by increased plate pitch. The ply 
of the jelly acid accumulator are of special design and q% 
position which, it is claimed, is especially suitable to this + 
of cell. 

The J.W.E.7 (free acid) has an ampere-hour capacity of ) 
and the P.C.2 (jelly acid) is a 16 ampere-hour cell. J 
charging rates are 2 amperes and 1 ampere respectively, 


We have had these cells in use now for some time and y 
found any leakage, although they have purposely been left 
all kinds of odd positions for hours on end. On the { 
charges they naturally did not come up to their rating, } 
on subsequent charges, and with an intermittent dischay 
rate of approximately 0.6 amperes, the figures we took 
pared very favourably with those of the makers. The al 
prices are for cells already filled and charged. 


We can recommend them with every confidence. 


€ 


FRIENDLY RIVALS 


The H.M.V. Radio-Gramophone, 
Model 521, price 48 gns. 


and 


The Columbia Radio-Graphophon¢ 
Model 310, price 40 gns. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


All Mains :—A.C. only. - 

2 Screened-Grid Stages :—2 Marconi MS.4 valves. 
Grid Detector :—1 Marconi M H L.4 valve. 
Pentode Power Stage :—1 Marconi P7'625 valve. 
Speaker :—Permanent Magnet Moving Coil. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 

Mains Rectification :— Valve; Marconi U.10. 


I: the old days it was almost impossible to keep an H.M.V. 


and a Columbia machine in the same room. They behaved 

with an almost insane jealousy. The grown-ups showed it 
by attitudes of studied insolence, glaring at each other with 
frosty mica eyes and inwardly nearly bursting their springs 
with hatred; and as for precedence and snobbery, you never 
saw such ill-manners. Dignified enough when they sailed along 
escorted by their distinguished sponsors muttering fulsome 
compliments into their ears, they were not above breaking into 
a trot or even a downright scramble to get into a show-room 
a week or two before the other. And as for the portables, with 
such an example from their elders, it was not surprising that 
they scratched and shrieked and got shriller and shriller till 
the Expert Committee quite definitely decided that they did 
not like children; or at least that children of that sort should 
be seen and not heard. 

Then came the medieval era of the vizored sound-box and 
bifurcated horn. Grim and massive and shining in appear- 
ance, they seemed well armed for desperate hand-to-hand fight- 
ing & l’outrance. The front page of the Daily Mail, that 
cloth of gold, bore witness to terrific challenges and bellowed 
claims. 

But behind all this panoply was nothing but an aluminium 
diaphragm, symbol of languor and benevolence. The oaths 
and resonant threats dwindled into drawing-room demonstra- 
tions. 

And nowadays the Electrical Reproducer, after its almost 
apologetic appearance—highly-priced but not very self- 
assertive—and gradual self-depreciation, has gracefully allied 
itself with the alluring bandit Radio; and, wonder of wonders, 
side by side like well-mannered competitors in a beauty 


All Mains :—A.C. only. 
Screened-Grid Stage :—Marconi MS.4 valve 
Grid Detector :—Marconi M H L.4 valve. 
Power Stage :—1 Mazda P.650 valve. 
Speaker :— Electro Magnet Moving Coil. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Mains Rectification :— Valve; Marconi U.%. 


contest, not merely in the advertisement pages of 1 
Christmas Number, but actually in the show-rooms ot the m 
enterprising firms we see the H.M.V. Radio-Gramopiione 
the slightly less costly Columbia Radio-Graphophone, |i 
Harlequin and Columbine waiting to entertain us and i 
dulging meanwhile in courteous dialectics about tlie corn 
spelling of their names on the entrance cards or in harmk 
badinage and personal remarks. Some folk declare they : 
in love. 
This conversation was overheard at Rimington van Wyd' 
showrooms one morning before Christmas. 
“Anything can call itself a radio-gramophone,’’ (olumbit 
was saying for the thirtieth time. ‘It means nothing. Eve 
Tue GRAMOPHONE does, and that’s only a paper. But Radi 
Graphophone has a distinction; it’s out of the way——” 
‘When it isn’t in the way,’’ Harlequin agreed. ** Anyhot 
there’s no point in spelling your name oddly. A Smith ¢ 
become Lord Chancellor, while thousands of  Smytit 
never ca 
‘Hush! Who’s this coming in?’’ 
“Tt’s that fellow from Tage GramopHonr,”’ said Harlequl 
hoarsely. ‘“‘I’d forgotten he was coming to vet us th 
morning.”’ 
“Vet us? What horrid ideas you have! T shan’: let bis} 
touch me—at least only my knobs,’’ Columbine declared. 
“Well, you had better tidy yourself, anyhow. He's v@ 
strict. It’s no use making eyes at him. He doesn’: care! 
the least about our looks; it’s how we tackle his |undle¢ 
records, that’s what he’s after. Lord! what’s this he’s put® 
me? Oh, Elisabeth Schumann. I’m not afraid of her. Sh 
worth taking trouble over. Here goes... . How was that!) 
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Mis the last test.”? 
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asked Harlequin as the record was taken off him and placed on 
(olumbine’s turntable. 

“Qh lovely,’’? she gasped. ‘‘Very good effort, Harly. But, 
oh dear, 1’m so nervous. I know I ought to do her as well as 
ou, but somehow—-~”’ 

Her dithering was stopped by the first notes of the record. 

“Was it awful?’’ she whispered beseechingly at the end. 

“Course not,’’ said Harlequin gallantly. ‘It was fine. It 
wasn’t quite the Schumann, you know—a little thin, a wheeze 
or two—but don’t worry. Remember J was brought up on 
Elisabeth Schumann.”’ 

“J was afraid I wouldn’t quite get her. But no one but you 
would notice the difference. Oh, Harly, look what he’s given 
me now. The Saint-Saéns Concerto—I love it—the third 
side, my favourite. Oh Harly, listen—listen |” 

“Good to you,’’ cried Harlequin, his valves glistening with 
admiration. ‘‘For a girl of your size that was jolly good. 
The piano—topping.”” He blew her a kiss, ‘‘No booming 
bass notes. I wish I could be sure of that piano tone. But 
you’re a little hard on the strings. Let me show you what I 
mean. bd 

“H’m, yes,’’? Columbine admitted when her friend had done 
the same bit. ‘‘Lovely clean string tone you’ve got. I don’t 
know why you worry about your piano tone. The treble was 
delicious anyhow.”’ 

“Meaning the bass was awful?” 

“No, no, no, certainly not; just a little too resonant for 
my taste, that’s all. Some of the bass notes seemed to hit me; 
but then one can’t expect to get everything.” 

“You usedn’t to talk like that,’’ said Harlequin, smiling. 
“We're being very polite to each other. But look what this 
fellow is giving us next—dear old Walford Davies and his 
blessed Melodic Outline. He wants to catch me over those 
sibilants. ”* 

Columbine listened with her pick-up on one side. 

“Jolly nearly just right,’’ was her verdict. ‘‘I don’t believe 
I can beat that—it’s a teaser.” 
She came through the ordeal with great success. 
“A little harder than Sir Walford’s real voice,’’ said Harle- 



























quin, ‘‘but there’s nothing to choose between your effort and 
mine. Mes compliments.’’ 
“You can spare them. Considering that all the records 





have been your own, and that I’m eight guineas smaller than 
you, ['m rather proud of myself.”” | 

“Quite right,’? Harlequin agreed. ‘‘Well, here’s one of your 
records—Mengelberg’s Oberon Overture.”’ 

“Good—third side, I hope.” 

“Yes, it is. Now, go ahead—volume control full out. 







This 






He listened carefully, looking out especially for breadth of 
tone, definition, and any signs of overloading; and when his 
own turn came he braced himself, with volume set at its 
maximum position, to a supreme effort. 

When it was over they looked at each other—both rather 
excited and flushed. 

“Well?’ said Columbine. 

“Well?” said Harlequin. 

“Exactly what I said about the Saint-Saéns,’’ Columbine 
declared. ‘‘Your tone was gorgeous, strings as clean as sun- 
shine, hass good, but not quite so good—rather resonant, if 
anything. And mine?” 

“Much the same as before, only you surprised we with your 
bass response—you heard what that fellow was saying about it? 










@ —it was better than I expected; and you’ve got real string 
tone, though it’s still on the hard side. But the trombone,. 






my dear,—oh, I give you full marks for that—ottimo, ottimo!” 
‘I don’t know what that means, but I hope it’s nice. 
I think you’re probably right, especially when you pay com- 
pliments. . .. Now, are we dismissed ?’’ ' q 
‘Yes, the ordeal’s over, and we can shake hands over it. 
I think we both did our people credit.” 
* * * 
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Thus, patient reader, the protagonists in their pride and 
friendly rivalry. And now for the critic’s report on what he 
heard and observed. 

aa 7 - * 

Both give excellent quality for instruments of their 
calibre, but do not attain the same standard as the larger 
instruments, say the H.M.V. 551 and the Columbia 302. How 
could they? The prices are 50 per cent. lower. Needless to 
say, the reproduction is as good on radio as on gramophone in 
both. The 521 scores every time as regards receiving distant 
stations, as anyone who knows anything about radio will 
anticipate. The reason is that the 521 has two high frequency 
stages. It was impossible in any of the showrooms visited to 
give the instruments a thorough test; but, as was stated in a 
note at the foot of page 378 in last month’s issue, the 521 is 
capable of bringing in at least a score of stations under normal 
conditions, using only the mains as an aerial. On the other 
hand, the 310 incorporates the same radio circuit as is employed 
in the Columbia 307 radio receiver, which we are at present 
trying out. With this receiver it is possible to get a dozen 
stations, all at programme value. It is fairly safe to say, then, 
that the radio side of the 310 is efficient. On neither instru- 
ment is it possible to receive ‘‘High St. China.” 

There only remain two points to be mentioned: layout and 
appearance. 

With the type of cabinet employed, the 521 is the simpler of 
the two. There are only three controls, two inside the lid on 
the motor board surround, and the volume control situated 
above the speaker grille on the front of the cabinet. Of the 
two on the motor board, one controls the illuminated tuning 
dial, and the other serves the triple purpose of mains, radio-to- 
gramophone and wave-band switch. 

On the 310 there are more controls, and they are less con- 
veniently placed. To an escutcheon plate above the speaker 
grille are fitted twin drum illuminated tuning dials, radio 
volume control, wave-change and radio-to-gramophone switch, 
and a reaction control. Beside the turntable is the gramo- 
phone volume control and a switch labelled ‘‘normal power’’— 
“extra power.’’ When the switch is set to the extra power 
position, the step-up transformer, between the pick-up and the 
grid of the first amplifying valve, is in circuit, On the normal 
power setting, the transformer is out of circuit. At the side of 
the cabinet there is another knob controlling a differential 
condenser in the aerial circuit. 

On the 521 tuning can be carried out quite comfortably, and 
the volume of both radio and gramophone can be controlled 
without lifting the lid. On the 310 tuning has to be done in 
a stooping position, and to regulate the volume from records 
one has to lift the lid. The 310 has one very definite advan- 
tage, that the automatic brake functions on all types of records 
whether they have eccentric ‘‘run-outs’’ or otherwise, whereas 
the brake on the 521 only operates on those records with 
eccentric ‘‘run-out’’ grooves. 

In fine, both are first-class value at their respective prices. 


eee 
THE EXPERTS ‘ 
SAY IT’S “EXCELLENT” « 


YOU WILL SAY it's the best you've heard and agree with 
“ The Gramophone " (Oct. ’30) that it’s the finest value offered. 


BECAUSE 
THE‘CASCADE’ 3232242 
GRAMOPHONE 
: combines every technical detail with large straight horn necessary 
? for perfect reproduction and is contained in a SIDEBOARD 


of beautifully figured solid oak. A perfect musical instrument 
Makers to the Expert Committee. 


N.W.10 | 


eeeeeeensaeeneeeesenes, 










CE £2 
DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS 
REQUIR D: and fine piece of furniture. 
ome ree ? Vox Cabinets, etc. 


} } +=W.J. BONDSONS, Milton Avenue, Harlesden, 
Phone: Willesden 2825 
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Overlap. 












































































































































































































QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—All correspondence that requires an 
answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope 
and also the coupon which will be found on the Exchange and 
Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE every month. In future 
the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on it. 


Overseas readers excepted. 


157. Q.—How far should the needle protrude in front of the 


motor spindle? Please say whether your measure- 
ments are from the front of the spindle or from the 
centre of the spindle. 


A.—The overlap is always measured from the centre of 


the spindle. The correct overlap will vary with the 
distance between the centre of the tone-arm back 
pivot, the turntable spindle, and the amount of offset 
of your tone-arm, e.g.: If your tone-arm is set up 
so that the distance between the back pivot and the 
turntable centre is 8} inches, and the offset is 3 
inches, the overlap will be about .39 inches. If the 
offset was increased to 32 inches (ideal offset) the 
overlap would be about .67 inches. A table of best 
overlaps is given in ‘‘The Book of the Fibre Needle,”’ 
price 3d., from E.M.G., Hand-Made Gramophones, 
11, Grape Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 


Alignment. 
158. Q.—Can you give me a method of deciding the correct 


position of my new gramophone motor in relation to 
the tone-arm? 


A.—To do this you would require a Wilson protractor. 


The process is this: place the turntable on the motor 
board with a small stump of a pencil projecting 
through the centre hole of the spindle. Then put 
the protractor on the turntable, resting up against 
the pencil, and move the turntable about until the 
protractor shows the minimum alignment error 
across the record. In these circumstances, the error 
at 2 inch radius and 6 inch radius should be equal 
and opposite in direction to the error at 33 radius. 
When you have determined this position, the pencil 
will show you the point at which to drill the new 
hole for the motor spindle, and the rest follows. 


Needle Angle and Needles. 
159. Q.—What angle, in relation to the record, should the 


needle be when the sound-box is placed on the tone- 
arm? [I have three sound-boxes, which when placed 
on the tone-arm give angles of 55, 60 and 65 degrees. 


A.—The best needle angle is 60 degrees, though a small 


difference on either side will not matter much. 


160. Q.—Will you tell me if it is advisable to use soft tone 


needles for the first two or three times a new record 
is played, before using medium needles? 


A.—There is no advantage in using a soft tone needle 


before using medium or any other type of steel 
needles on new records. If you use fibres, there is 
sometimes an advantage in cleaning out the grooves 
with a fine steel needle first. 











—“from the softest lullaby to a 
full symphony !” 


WITH THE 


MELTROPE Pick-up 


This patented ‘Pick-up,’ with its automatic magnetic 
and mechanical damping devices, embodies many 
other unique features. 

There is no strain on the armature, it has a smooth 
response and complete consistency, amplitude 
distortion is avoided, even at very low frequencie:, 

while needle buzz is entirely absent. ’ 
(Has all the requirements recommended by the technical 
staff of The Gramophone.) 


Price SO/- 
Write for full descriptive folder to-day ! 





AMERICA’S| 


FINEST RECORD STORE~ 


UTUOEOUUNONQCOUOUOEUEDUUUUONOOOOGAGOOOU ONO SAEOHOGOT OU UUDUUUEESSAOUUOOOOUUUUO ES HUAUQUL VOQEUOONUOOLUUORUULRENG CoenboeedOddeacee OHA 


IMPORTING 
and 
EXPORTING 


A Speciality 


HOANEALUUUUUNESATAOU ON UAALLOULELEGANAOUTOSAE AA UD OE UTUOAAAOUONNGGAGEUOE UN UAAUA UU EBRENANA UU eRSUAO MEGHAN HAA A 


Call or write for our 214 page ENCYCLOPEDIA of the 

WORLD’S BEST RECORDED MUSIC—Containiag 

thousands of records not contained in any other one cata- 
logue in the world. 


Direct from us or The London Office of 


Tue GRAMOPHONE, 10A SOHO SQuarE, W.1 
PRICE 1/6 
HUUNUENG OOVERDEDAUUEUOGLAUEUERONUEUOADELLEODONUUUESUANDILEGOOOSALEGTEONULEOOOORILAGENURLEOAEUOGLENLEOEN UDEERAEUEOUEN A Oad NUNN EAs cH UHM 


The Gramophone Shop 
Inc. 


18 EAST 48TH ST. BETWEEN 5TH & MADISON AVENUES 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


— 





AMPLIFIERS LTD 
Walthamstow, E.17 
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The famous Collaro Unit 
Plate is a complete assémbly 
all ready to be screwed 
Sy ar ae ee The B.30 Unit Plate combining the new B.30 
Combines a perfect speed Double Spring Motor which plays two full 
regulator and brake and 12-inch or three 10-inch records with one winding 

a wonderful new auto- 

matic stop. Nothing to 

put together. Nothing to 

go wrong. It makes selling Oo L L 7. R @) 
easy, because the name 

Collaro inspires confidence GRAMOPHON —£ MOTORS 
and so gives your gramo- 
phones a guarantee of 
absolute reliability 





SUPPLIED ONLY TO FACTORS AND MANUFACTORERS 


COLLARO LTD., Culmore Works, Culmore Road, 
Peckham, London, S.E.15 


5 year Guarantee Telephone : New Cross 2050 (3_lines Telegrams : “‘ Korllaro, Peck, London.” 
Cables;; “ Korllaro, London ” Codes: Bentley’s and Private 


THE MOTORS THAT GUARANTEE GRAMOPHONES 
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ALL ELECTRIC 





the most critical ear 


Representing a supreme achievement of the 
radio engineer’s and cabinet maker’s art, it is 
apparent, both inside and out, that they are built 
by skilled craftsmen. Their beauty of appearance, 
however, is as nothing compared with their 
remarkable performance; they have extreme 
range and reproduce with a vivid realism which 
must be heard to be believed. Such are the 
instruments produced by Burndept. 


THE A.C. RADIO-GRAMOPHONE incorporates the A.C. Receiver 
de Luxe, an all-electric instrument using an efficient Screened Grid 
H.F. stage with a patented combined volume and selectivity control 
and a Su A.C. Pentode in the output, providing long range with a 
1,000 watts of undistorted power to the balanced armature cone 
speaker. All-electric gramophone equipment is included as above. 
MODEL 1860. Price complete, in Oak, 50 Guineas 

MODEL 1861. Mahogany, 52 Guineas, or 

Oak, Deposit 25-12-0 and twelve monthly payments of £4-6-0 
Mahogany, Deposit 26-1-0 and twelve monthly payments of £4-9-0 
MODEL 1755, as above, with moving coil loud speaker in Oak, 


MODEL 1756, in Mahogany, 59 Guineas, or 
Oak, Deposit=26-18-0 and twelve monthly payments of £4-19-0 
Mahogany, Deposit £7-8-0 and (twelve monthly{ payments of £5-0-0 


BUY BURNDEPT AND BRITISH 
The Burndept range of all-electric and battery-operated 
receivers and radio-gramo; es cover every require- 
ment of purse and =. They are the outcome of 
ten rs of radio research and manufacturing 
e mce and each isthe best in its class. 


Showrooms: 
ROXBURGHE HOUSE, 283, Regent St., ‘London, W.1 
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THE UNIVERSAL RADIO-GRAMOPHONE DE LUXE is the most won 
instrument of the age—it embodies the fa Universal Screened Five, all-eled 
receiver with a world-wide range covering 16-38, 220-560 and 900-2,100 m 
with all-electric amophone equipment including the famous ‘NEED 
ARMATURE " PICK-UP AS USED BY THE B.B.C., and in a beautiful m 
console cabinet as illustrated above it is the very acme of perfection. A push 
output is utilised and this enables the 10-inch R.K. moving coil repro 
incorporated to furnish the finest reproduction obtainable. 


MODEL'1830. Price complete, 95 Gui ,or Deposit £29-15-0 and twelve m 
payments of £8-5-0 


Burndept 


ene | FILL IN THIS COUPON 
Please send me literature dealing with the complete range of Burndept instru- 
ments and advise name of local agent in order that a demonstration can be 
carried out in my own home without cost or obligation to me. 


WAMC................. 
AODRESS 


lO 


























Fill in this coupon, piace in tuck-in envelope, and post 
under $d. stamp to ag Wireless (1928 Limited, 
Eastnor House, London, S.E.3 Gram 1/1/31 


YEARS OF RAD 
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THAT ANNUAL OVERHAUL 


(Continued from page 382) 


In last month’s notes it was recommended that the governor 
pindle worm, the turntable spindle worm wheel and the 
springs should be thoroughly washed. Unfortunately no 
jention was made of the liquid to use for the washing process. 
t is perhaps advisable to state here—in case any of you 
yppropriate a piece of mother’s “‘carbolic’’—that all the com- 
yonent parts of the motor that need cleaning should be 


vashed in paraffin or petrol. 


Levelling ‘your 

amophone 

Before passing on to sound- 
box adjustments, it would be 
ell to emphasise the fact that 
pny instrument which is not 
lynamically level when playing 
s likely to cause side-pressure 
mid, consequently, needless 
ecord wear. The best way to 
evel your instrument, is de- 
ribed on page 23 of Novice 
‘orner under the heading 
‘Side Pressure.’’ Here is an 
pxtract from it:—‘‘Place, a 
2inch record on the turntable 
nd set the turntable in motion. 
rently lower the sound-box 
with needle) first on to the 
uter blank rim and then on to 
he unrecorded portion just 
utside the label. Choose a 
ecord, if possible, which has a 
ot of unrecorded space (or the 
mooth back of an old single- 
ided record, if one is avail- 
ble). Note if the sound-box 
ends to swing inwards or out- 
ards. It it swings inwards, 
hen you must put a little pack- 
hg (paper or bits of cardboard) 
nder the feet of the gramo- 
hone either at the left or at 
he front—the former if the 
endency for inward swing is 
reatest at the inside of the 
ecord and the latter in the 
pposite event. If, on the 
ther hand, it swings outwards, then packing on the right or 
t the back is required.”’ It is really quite a simple matter 
0 level a gramophone in this way so that there will be no 
mward or outward swing anywhere. 


bound - Boxes 
One of the most frequent complaints received about sound- 


xes is that of buzzing or chattering on loud i 
passages. This 
an be caused by (1) a cracked mica diaphragm, (2) a “tired” 


_" kinked aluminium diaphragm, (3) a loose joint between 


he stylus bar and diaphragm, (4) the breaking away of the 

aX usually found on this joint, (5) loose or too tightly 

a end pivots in the case of pivoted stylus bars, (6) 

ished or hard rubber gaskets, and (7) a bad fitting of 
on tone-arm. ; 

e only remedy for a cracked mica diaphr is a new 

ne. When fixing this to the stylus bar it ts of the utmost 


A is the air chamber behind the diaphragm, B is the joint 
between the stylus bar and diaphragm, C is the casing or 
back-plate, D is the diaphragm, G,G! are the rubber gaskets 
in which the diaphragm i: mounted, L,L! are the pivot lock- 
nuts, N is the needle socket, 0 is the outlet to the tone-arm, 
P,P! are the pivots, and § is the upper arm of the stylus bar. 


importance to see that the face of the stylus bar end is 
parallel to the face of the diaphragm when mounted between 
the gaskets. Otherwise the mica will crack. The nut which 
holds the diaphragm in position on the stylus bar must screw 
into the flat of the stylus bar squarely and should have as 
little mass as possible; excessive mass here will have the effect 
of making the reproduction coarse and uneven. The nut must 
be screwed up until the dia- 
phragm is firmly held and a 
little wax consisting of two 
parts, by weight, of beeswax 
and one part resin dropped on 
the joint on both sides of the 
diaphragm. Alternatively, put 
a piece of the wax mixture 
about the size of a pin’s head 
on the nut and touch it with 
a hot bradawl so that it melts 
and runs round the joint. 
Then turn the box over and 
treat the other face of the 
diaphragm in a _ similar 
manner. When placing the 
diaphragm into the sound-box 
care must be taken to ensure 
that no part of the periphery 
of the diaphragm touches the 
shell of the sound-box. If it 
does not clear all the way 
round, then it is more than 
likely that the sound-box will 
buzz. If it does not do so at 
first, it will as the gaskets get 
older. 

(2) As with a cracked mica, 
the only sure cure for a 
“tired”? aluminium diaphragm 
is a new one. If the joint 
between stylus bar and dia- 
phragm is by means of a small 
screw and nut, as in the 
Limit sound-box, then the re- 
marks about replacement men- 
tioned with mica diaphragms 
apply in this case. If, how- 
ever, the diaphragm is fixed 
to the stylus by means of a 
rivet, as in the Meltrope sound-boxes, a new stylus bar with 
diaphragm already mounted on it must be obtained from the 
makers. The joint must be examined minutely to make sure 
that there can be no possible rattle. Both sides of the joint 
must be treated with wax as mentioned in No. 1. 

(3) The remedy for this is obvious. The nut or rivet, which- 
ever it may be, must be carefully tightened and waxed. 

(4) The cracking or breaking away of the wax round the 
stylus and diaphragm joint is one of the most common causes 
of blasting and buzzing. Very often a sound-box can be 
cured of this djstressing complaint by holding it, aperture 
downwards, about six inches above a lighted match until the 
wax begins to soften—it must not be melted. More obstinate 
sound-boxes will need new wax entirely, and it is safest and 
most expedient in the long run to remove the diaphragm 
from the box, clean off the old wax from both sides, and re- 
mount again in the manner described earlier. 
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(5) Sound-boxes in which the stylus bar is mounted on end 
pivots are usually more prone to buzz than spring or ball 
mounted stylus bars. The reason is that the pivots gradually 
wear slightly and thus work loose; changes of temperature 
also affect the setting. The pivots should be delicately ad- 
justed so that there is no end play and yet the stylus bar 
must be free. Anyone who understands metal turning and 
fitting will understand at once how to adjust these pivots to 
a nicety. Be careful to see that the pivots do not move when 
tightening the small lock nut 

Apart from buzzing, one effeci. of too tightly adjusted pivots 
will be to limit the response of the sound-box to both high 
and low notes. lt is essential, then, that the stylus bar 
should be as free as possible, without being loose. 

(6) If you have any reason to suspect the rubber gaskets 
of the sound-box replace them immediately. It is essential 
that soft, pliant rubber be used. When the gaskets are 
placed in position there should be no gap between the two 
ends, neither should they overlap. In short, they should be 
of the exact length required to go round in the inside of the 
back plate. 

(7) In this case the 
joint must be made air- 
tight by thin rubber 
wrapped round the neck 
of the sound-box in 
continental type boxes, 
and on bayonet type 
fittings the tone-arm 
end can be covered with 
thin rubber, or prefer- 
ably a smaller ‘bore 
rubber inserted into the 
back-plate aperture. 

The illustration, 
figure 3, shows a com- 
posite sound-box on 
which the stylus bar is 
pivoted and figures 4 
and 5 show a modern 
commercial sound-box. 
It will readily be seen, 
by referring to figure 5, 
how the cover of this 
box forms the springs 
for the spring recovery 
of the stylus bar. The two points A in figure 4 correspond 
with the points A in figure 5. 

There are still two things which have an adverse effect on 
records and reproduction, namely the angle between the needle 
and the record, and the angle (looking edgewise at the sound- 
box) between the face of the sound-box and the record. The 
best angle between needle and record is 60 degrees, though a 
little difference either side of this—57} degrees or 624 degrees 
—will not matter much. But it is important that care be 
taken to set the sound-box on the tone-arm so that the needle 
is somewhere between these limits. Perhaps the easiest way 
for the novice is to make a small 60 degrees set square, or 
alternatively buy one of the special ivorine ones from E.M.G. 
Hand-Made Gramophones, Ltd. It is, however, most im- 
portant that the angle between the face of the sound-box and 
the record be 90 degrees. Otherwise, excessive side pressure 
will result. With some of the S type of tone-arms, where the 
axis of the rise-and-fall hinge is nearly at right angles to the 
bore of the sound-box when in position, the ,length of needle 
projecting from the needle socket governs this angle. That 
is one reason why a tone-arm on which the rise-and-fall hinge 
is parallel to the sound-box bore is to be preferred. Another 
reason is, that with this type of tone-arm the needle enters 
the groove perpendicularly and symmetrically, which, again, 
tends to reduce side-pressure. These are small points which 


A A 
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are apt to be overlooked even by the ‘‘old stagers,’’ but all 
important. 


Conclusion 

The tuning of sound-boxes is best left to the experts, 4 ; 
is a matter which calls for a great amount of experience a 
fine judgment; it is not to be learned in a week, or even 
year. All the little points about the levelling of your ir 
ment, the freedom of the tone-arm, automatic brakes, or 
thing which tends to retard the lateral movement of the toy 
arm across the record, are especially commended to fiby 
needle enthusiasts. In many cases the constant breakir 
down of fibre needle points can be traced to one or other 
these troubles. 


$/Box Body, 
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Here are ten commandments for the Novice, whether he} 
a steel or fibre needle user :— 

(1) See that your instrument is dynamically level. 

(2) Keep your records scrupulously clean. 

(3) When replacing your sound-box on the tone-arm maki 
certain that the face is at right angles to the face of t 
record. 

(4) Also see that the needle angle is approximately 9} 
degrees. 

(5) See that your tone-arm is free and keep the back joi 
well greased. 

(6) Examine the joint between tone-arm and horn period 
cally, making sure that it is air-tight. To ascertain this, ble 
tobacco smoke through from the tone-arm. 

(7) Lubricate the motor at least once 
Don’t drown it. 

(8) Keep the governor pad clean and soft. 

(9) Keep the governor spindle worm and the turntal 
spindle worm free from grit. 

(10) Don’t wind up the motor while playing a record. 

Here’s an extra one for luck: 

(11) Write to Taz Gramornone about your difficulties, > 
don’t forget the rules 


in three mont 


Warni 

It has just been discovered that in the notes on motors # 
month a very important point was omitted. Here it! 
Before you start to dismantle any motor, don’t forget to™ 
it run down. If this is forgotten disastrous results may follor 
probably necessitating a visit to your doctor, and a new moti 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters-and manuscripts should be written on one side 
y of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
HraMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
ust be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
at the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
pith the views expressed by correspondents. | 
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THE GRAMOPHONE IN CHURCH. 
(To the Editor of THe GRaMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sin,—For the benefit of gramophiles who work in the 
‘ity of London, or who find themselves in the vicinity of 
‘annon Street on a Thursday, I should like to call their atten- 
ion to the gramophone recitals held on that day at St. James’s 
‘hurch, Garlick Hill. The next will be on January 15th. 
These recitals are run by the Rector (Rev. E. T. R. Johnston) 
n conjunction with the Gramophone Co., Ltd., Cheapside. 
There are two performances, 12.15 and 1.15, each consisting of 
sacred and classical music, and the records are played on the 
arge H.M.V. electrical reproducer. 

Anyone who enjoys good music, well produced, should 
ertainly pay St. James’s Church a visit, and I know from 
personal experience they will be very welcome. 

Garlick Hill, by the way, is the turning down by the District 
ailway Mansion House Station. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lestrz Wotton. 

















Croydon. 





ITALIAN SINGING. 


(To the Editor of Tue GramorHone.) 

Dear Sir,—In an article dealing with opera singers I noticed 
he following sentence—‘If half a dozen of the best opera 
singers of Italy and of Germany were compared, there can be 
0 doubt that the balance of favour would lie with the latter 
ountry.”” But the writer fails to mention the names of any 
ingers and fails also to enlarge on the subject. 

He goes on, however, to state that nearly all Italian soprani 
lave hard, unsympathetic voices, while Italian tenors show a 
otal lack of artistic sense and a distinct tendency to bellow. 
Amazing statements surely, especially if one considers the 
ubject carefully. I propose to take the six best Italian tenors, 
oprani, and baritones, and match them against the talent of 
yermany. 
rioigg Soprano: Rosa Ponselle, Dusolina Gianinni, Lucrezia Bori, 

bla oti Dal Monte, Maria Gentile, Rosetta Pampanini. 

The names of Lehmann, Leider, Schoene will of course be 
flung in defiance of my list, and without doubt all are singers 
of the very highest order, but not one do I consider has the 
same personal appeal or individual talent that the Italians 
possess. Not one of the Germans has the silvery sweetness of 
tone which is Bori’s, or the dramatic force of Gianinni. 

Dal Monte has a coloratura voice of exceptional range and 
purity, and a technique that is quite flawless. No German 
can sing florid music with such understanding and brilliance. 
That famous critic, Mr. Herman Klein, has stated that 
“Pampanini sings Un bel di better than anyone since 
Destinn”’ ; while Ponselle must surely have the greatest claim 
to the ‘‘World’s finest soprano.” : 

Tenors: Martinelli, Gigli, Pertile, Schipa, Lazzaro, Pattiera. 








he b 


























' i 
nat so often decried, Italian tenors occupy a unique 
lor piace in operatic art. I do not consider there is one German 


ane who is as good as the weakest of these. Melchior? 
olff ? 





mm ; 
They are not in the same class. 
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Martinelli has taken the late Enrico Caruso’s place. Gigli 
and Pertile both have magnificent voices, and Schipa is a 
lyric tenor who for suavity of tone and artistry is without a 
rival. 

Baritones: Ruffo, Stabile, Formichi, Inghilleri, Galeffi, De 
Luca. 

I do not think Schorr, Hiisch and Janssen can be mentioned 
with any of these great voices. It is perhaps amongst the 
baritones most of all that Italy has such an overwhelming 
superiority. There are many other brilliant Italian singers I 
have not mentioned, all of whom I consider capable of holding 
their own with Germany’s best. 

It would be interesting, [ think, if the following example 
was put to the vote: 

Martinelli singing Celeste Aida or Melchior singing Lohen- 
grin’s Narration? 

Yours faithfully, 
P. E. X. Turnsvut. 

London, W.2. 


A PLEA FOR MORE ORIGINALITY. 
(To the Editor of Tur GramopHonr.) 


Dear Sir,—Judging by the speed at which records have been 
issued since the beginning of the autumn, in five years’ time 
most works of note will exist at least in triplicate. Not that 
it matters in the least, especially with records of symphonies 
and chamber music; most great works can bear more than one 
rendering. It will be, or should be, a case of a healthy com- 
petition in the matter of excellence, both of recording and of 
rendition; I, personally, shall have nothing to say against it. 

Light music, more especially dance music, is rather a different 
matter. The reduplication is getting serious. Most of the 
popular dance tunes are in sixes and sevens, so to speak, some 
even more than that. The numbers of people who have re- 
corded the fact they have been dancing with tears in their 
eyes makes a distressing story; I have been greatly shockeil. 
Also, I must confess considerable surprise to learn that so much 
has recently happened in Monterey; it is really remarkable for 
a place like that. I never heard of it before. Furthermore, 
I must express regret to learn that so many people have been 
wasting valuable time sitting on a rainbow; such indolence is 
indeed reprehensible. All this reduplication makes it hard for 
a poor, wretched critic to guide his readers; but, I suppose, 
that is a small matter, for all critics are a nuisance and should 
have been stifled at birth. 

A further study of the cheaper type of record reveais a dis- 
tinct falling off in the matter of almost everything except the 
actual recording, which is certainly improving every month. 
It is the materal that is so poor. There seems to be a tutal 
lack of vision on the part of those who are responsible for the 
issues, and a regrettable under-rating of the intelligence of the 
English public. When artists of the excellence of Tom Jones 
are persuaded to play The Lost Chord on one side of a twelve- 
incher and Abide with Me on the other, I begin to doubt the 
accuracy of the year as printed on my calendar. When I am 
asked to review a quartet of mandolines playing Four Indian 
Love Lyrics I feel like suggesting that Swanee River should be 
performed on a set of four-wheel brakes, or that someone shall 
play Home, Sweet Home on a pneumatic street drill. 

Surely a ballad, like a dog, has its day; what possible good 
cause can be served by trying to perpetuate a form of music 
for which there is no longer any real use? A ballad may be a 
story, but for most of us a Victorian ballad is a story told. 
Of course there are still some worthy souls who will tell us that 
there is nothing to come up to the ballads of thirty years ago, 
but that is no reason why we should believe them. 

There has recently been a resuscitation of pantomime hits of 
the nineties. There was an entertaining broadcast from the 
Palladium (I think it was) some time ago, during which the 
audience sang The Man that Broke the Bank and other songs 
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of like character. That was all very well; everybody enjoyed 
it. The circumstances were favourable for a regular sing-song 
and no one need have fought shy of letting his or her voice 
‘‘go.’’? That broadcast had a sequel. First one firm and then 
another issued records of pantomime hits of the nineties. 
There is nothing to be said against it, but it seems to me to 
show that there is a lack of originality; there must be, or so 
many firms would not jump at an idea so quickly. All Harry 
Lauder’s songs followed, then those of Monckton, while Albert 
Chevalier came in for a long innings. 

The cheaper type of record needs thinking about, in my 
opinion. There is little to be gained artistically, whatever 
there may be commercially—and that is doubtful—by trying 
to create a need for threadbare articles patched up; these 
things have seen their day and said their say. I suppose it is 
true to say that it is with the public that the final decision 
rests as to the mortality or the immortality of a piece of music. 
Dance music, in these swift days, has a life of five or six 
months at the most; it is amazing that some of it lasts as 
long. Ballads certainly enjoyed a longer period of popularity 
thirty years ago; to-day they are not acceptable. In the old 
days a singer brandished a huge copy, practically foolscap 
size, while he sang; to-day he folds his hands and sings from 
memory, no matter what he sings, unless it chance to be 
oratorio. Fashions change. 

Songs and arias by the great composers stand on’ different 
ground altogether; they become small cogs in the great Wheel 
of Evolution in Music; as such they must be recorded. Most 
of them have been, I imagine, by this time. The trouble is 
that the Gramophone Companies are afraid to ask reputable 
composers to procure first-class poems, and to submit special 
songs for recording purposes. Perhaps no one has thought 
of it! 

I feel I am perfectly justified in suggesting that if composers 


were asked to realize that direct writing, devoid of ultra- 
modernisms, is always acceptable, the goods would be delivered. 
As things are, what is the good of any of us writing songs? 
No one will look at them, be he the head of a gramophone 
company or of a publishing house. Yet the songs are wanted; 
it is ridiculous to suggest otherwise. Nothing new is being 


recorded; every record proves it. Nothing but worn-out 
strains have come my way this autumn, and I think I may say 
I see most of what is issued. I humbly suggest that the 
recording authorities ask for a good poem, a good composer, 
procure a good band (not a piano) and a good singer. If the 
song is the right stuff there will be a good sale. Simplicity, 
directness of expression, good melodic writing (of a higher 
type than of yore) is wanted; thus shall be born the Art- 
Ballad, a go-between the shop ballad of the nineties and the 
ultra-modern art-song which can be appreciated only by the 
initiated. 

Reputable composers only need be asked, and they must only 
set poems and lyrics with real English in them. The day has 
passed for the Star of Bethlehem type of mediocrity ; if English 
song is to be revived it must be really English in thought, 
word, and sound. Melody must be regarded as being worth its 
weight in diamonds, and strongly dissonant harmonies and 
impressionistic cadences must be thought of as being unsuitable 
for the purpose in hand. The songs must be understanded of 
the people. 

I have still another grumble which I direct, with every frac- 
tion of force at my command, against the so-called descriptive 
records, together with those labelled, in some very careless or 
ecstatical moment, as humorous. I have been suffering acutely 
from both. I have nothing to say against H.M.V. when that 
excellent house issues a well-produced record of the Aldershot 
Tattoo, even though a tattoo in real life bores me to extinction. 
I quite realize that there are plenty of people whom it does not 
bore, and I imagine I see a use for the record. On the other 
and, I feel inclined to ask how any firm can justify the issue 
of a record purporting to be a description of old scenes in the 


————__ 


trenches. I have listened to (and yawned at) more than 

of these effusions lately, the chief feature of which I ha 
found to be cockneyisms of a low and vulgar type. Such seni 
ments as ‘‘This ’ere blinkin’ war is losin’ its charm fer nm 
and ‘‘Where the ’ell’s my spune gawu?”’ give a fair indicatig 
of the brilliance of conception in these unwanted record 
There is nothing even faintly amusing about them, and thf 
‘‘noises off,’’ sounds of firing, etc., are worse than futile, 

There do not seem to be nearly enough records for childy 
Even granting that children are more sophisticated in the 
days than we were in ours, I do think they might be cater 
for other than by the B.B.C. at a quarter past five. I ha 
reviewed very few children’s records at all; only a m 
proportion of those I have examined have contained anythiy 
calculated to hold a child’s mind. Some originality is sadj 
needed in this department. 

As to the humorous records, the real ‘‘screams’’ of recording 
well, it has been a case of ‘‘we are not amused.” Clapham a 
Dwyer had a splendid wrangle over photography ; Gillie Potts 
has recorded some excellent material; Tommy Handley has beg 
cheerful though not nearly as funny as he can be; Sani 
Powell has spoilt some of his quite good efforts with a tou 
of vulgarity. As for the rest, they have been—dire. It is 
hard world, and the path of a successful comedian must e 
be a thorny one if only by reason of the fact that it is a « 
of the survival of the wittiest. The comedian who was once 
‘scream’? and who has degenerated into a breezy person wi 
occasionally says something funny is eventually deprived of hi 
comedianship ; he is voted out-of-court. He must be funny i 
all things. A humorous record with a weak or silly line is 
record with a blemish. In my judgment, accuracy of detail; 
just as much required in a humorous record as in a symphoni 
record. The movement of a symphony which is found to w 
tain a mistake in the first fiddles is cast aside at once; 1 
music board will pass it. On the same principle the fun 
record that contains a line that is intended to provoke mir 
but which does not raise even the sickliest smile must not 
allowed to go out. The question of vulgarity, which so ofta 
accompanies humour, is not always easy to decide, because wh 
amuses A irritates B and shocks C. On the whole, with a fa 
appalling exceptions, there is not much to complain of. The 
have been cases of sheer nastiness, which are regrettable; 
seems to me to be a pity to bring an honest and artistic tr 
into disrepute. ’ 

The air wants clearing considerably; there is too much—f 
too much—mediocrity in the cheaper kind of record. 
Gramophone Companies might do worse than consult a fe 
musicians and other experts for new ideas; judging from revel) 
issues, it would almost seem as though they had consulted 
office boy or the daily char. We need originality all roundi 
cheap records. The recording is so good that it seems li 
less than a crime that the material is so poor. Serious recor 
—those of symphonies, chamber music, etc.—provide their 0 
originality because they are records of the work of genil 
Genius exists, even in these days; it is time it was sougll 
The present standard is not good enough. 

Yours faithfully, 
WHITAKER- WILSON. 


Pinner. 


NOT GUILTY. 

(To the Editor of Tae GRraMorPHONE.) 
Smr,—Although I quite agree with your criticism of 
recent H.M.V. record ‘Murder on the Portsmouth Rosi, 
may I be allowed to absolve myself from responsibility fort 
error you mentioned, for I had nothing whatever to do wi 
the casting of the parts or the production, though the titltf 

of the record would seem to suggest otherwise. 
Yours faithfully, 
Artaur Wontnt. 
London, N.W.1. 





